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: Life on Great Ocean Steamers - 


HOW THESE FLOATING ISLANDS ARE MANAGED 


,VOYAGING has in these days 
t in large measure the element 
f rarity, but for the man or woman 
o for the first time crosses the 
can oon any one of the” crack 
between America and Europe 
once has novelty and charm, 
well worth remembering. The 
ronicle, says a writer in the 
~oet foous Globe-Democrat, has to do with 
we. With the dropping of the 
uuitine Is promptly taken up on an 
r, and thereafter on the shoulders 
mmander rests the preservation of 
ind the safety of the passengers 
very Captain of an Atlantic liner 
n his person a shining example of 
law of the survival of the fittest, for 
hort cut to the bridge and none 
ter seaman ever reaches it. 

m who would be a Captain cannot 
ugh the cabin window. He must 
ght vay over the bows. There is prob 
» commander of an ocean liner who 
on around the world as a common 
~s oor a mate, and finally a master of a ship. 
In f would be difficult, if not impos 
to get the command of a transatlantic 
it having first been the Captain of 
vling vessel. Some of the com 
ke the Cunard, have a rule requiring 
lidate for a Captaincy shall have 
i Captain somewhere. It is the 
knows his business that makes his 

bridge as chief of the vessel. 
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(Captain does not obtain on ship 
the education which makes him 
commanding a Lucania or City of 

re must be much study of books 
He must know something of the 
pbuilding and of engineering; he 
honiliar with the science of meteor 
must be a master of the moods of 
the currents and lanes as discovery 
me forth; he must have the mathe 
navigation completely under con 
must have a general knowledge 

s and laws of the high seas 

rtant of all, he must be a man of 
good judgment, for he must 

crew more wisely, shrewdly and 
i Gaeneral controls his army, and 
to withstand the attacks ef 
es with as much skill and alert 
leader of an army must show 
rrounding enemy His responsi 

r ends, not even when he is 

en does a commander come into 

! perilous vovage during which 
and nights he has not left his 

pt four or five times, and then 

minutes at a time 
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>a time when the Captain was a 
ial figure on all ocean steam 
> 1S no longer the case. He 
t his table in the saloon when 

> fine, or may be met on deck 
When he is looking over the 
other times he is generally out of 

t when he may appear on the 

] chief officer is seen most of all 
Ngers. His principal duty is to 

daily work of the crew, and he 

deck constantly when not 
rious parts of the ship. Tk 
ryation on the bridge with the 


every day at twenty minut 
ut with that exception is s 


cre Phe other officers are 
mh ¢ t ] ks up it the br dy 
? 4 r }? 
‘ ss r 
, r 
¢ ' 
pa ‘! 
ry t teamship t 
} 
tai ind chief off yr, % 
one third and one f t 





officer Phe second officers are known. as 
senior second, junior second and extra sec 

ond, and each, like the chief officer, is aduly 
qualified master, capable of taking the ship 
round the world if need be. The general 
duty of the second officers is the navigation 
of the ship under the Captain's directions 
Each of these officers stands a four hours’ 
watch on the bridge, and cach during his tour 
of duty has, as the Captain's representative, 
direct charge of the ship. The third and 
fourth officers stand a watch of six hours, 
alternating with each other, and there are, 
therefore, always a second and third or 
fourth officer on watch at the same time 


aa 


Although in rough weather it is work that 
tests the strength and tries the nerves of the 
strongest man, no officer can leave the bridge 
while on watch, and should he violate this 
rule he would be dismissed ato once. In 
addition to his watch the third officer has 
charge of all the flags and signals by night 
and day, and he also keeps the compass 
book, while the fourth officer, besides his 
work on the bridge, has charge of the condi 
tion of the boats. Observations are taken 
every two hours, as on an ocean greyhound, 
rushing over the course between New York 
and Europe at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, it is of the first importance that the 
ship's position should be known at all times 
Fog may come down at any moment, and 
observations not be obtainable for several 
hours. The positions of more than one 
hundred stars are known, and by observing 
any of them the ship's whereabouts can be 
ascertained in a few minutes 

Of course, the road’ becomes more ort 
less familiar to a man who crosses the ocean 
along the same route vear after year, yet this 
familiarity never breeds contempt or care 
lessness, for no man knows all the influences 
that affect the “currents of the ocean, and 
while vou will find the current in a given 
place the same forty times in succession, on 
the forty first trip it may be entirely changed 
Now and then a big storm that has ended 
four or five hours before a liner passes a cet 
tain point may give the surface current: a 
strong set in one direction, and there ts no 
means of telling when these influences may 


have been at work save by taking the ship's 
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position at freegues 


The hips rew tand watch and wateh 
and in each watel there are three quarter 
masters who have charge of the Wheel 
Stecring in the old days before the intro 
duction of steam gear was an arduous and 
too often perilous duty, but to day, even in 
the roughest weather, a lad of twelve can 
easily manage the wheel, which is merely the 
pure hasing « nd of aamechanical system that 
opens and shuts the valve governing the 
steam admitted to the steering evlinders 
First class ships number from twelve to 
fifteen men in cach watch \certain number 
of these must be able seamen, and none ar 


allowed many idle moments In the middle 
watches the decks are <orubbed im the 
morning watches the paint work is) over 
hauled and cleaned: and, finally, when the 


weather porimit the brass work 1s pol shed 


until it 1s made radiant as the midday sun 
This crubbainmg bhurnishing and cleaning 
runs thre, rv department, and im ne 
perfunetor for cach day the hip 

| t pom ft resuit tangy uv 
1’ | tal t roalinat 
) r twenty -f ’ | ’ ' 
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divided, as a rule, inte three crews with a 
double allowance of officers for duty An 
engineer keeps watch in each fire room, and 
two are stationed on cach engine room plat 
form Watche, depend upon the weather 
In most cases the foree. officers and men, 
serve four out-of twelve hours, but in foggy 
or stermy weather officers stamd at the 
throttles, with peremptory orders to do ne 
other work In relieving cach other great 
care iS taken, these gomy on the platform 
fecling the warmth of the bearmgs, examin 
ing the condition of the pins and shafting, 
testing the valve locating the position of 
the throttles, counting the revolutions, and 
by every technical trial satisfying themselves 
before taking charge that all is right 

Distressing at all times is the lot of the 
poor fellows whe man the stoke hole. On 
the Fuerst Bismarck, for instance, there are 
twenty four furnaces, manned by thirty six 
brawny and half naked stekers. Suddenly 
from somewhere in the darkness come three 
shrill calls upon a whistle, and instantly 
each furnace door flies open and out gush 
and gurgle thirsty tongues of flame With 
averted heads and steaming bodies four 
stokers begin te shovel furiously, while two 
ethers thrust their slice bars through each 
door and inte the bubbling mass of fire and 
flames. Burying their lances deep in. the 
coals, they throw them weight full upon the 
ends as levers and Jift the whole bank of 
fire several inches Then they draw out 
their lances, leaving a black hole through 
the fire, into which the draught is sucked 
with an increasing rear Three times they 
thrust and withdraw the lances, pausing 
after each charge to plunge their heads inte 
buckets of water and take deep draughts 
from bottles of light Gorman wine 
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gut this cooling respite lasts only a 
moment at best. for ther task masters watch 
and drive them, and the tale of furnaces 
must do its stint However, it is fair to say 
that everything that can be done to lessen the 
hardships of dife in the steke hole has been 
done by the steam binge ccomnapoanine , Dhie best 
quality of food is given the stokers, and they 
are allowed double rations of wine and 
kummel four times a diy 

The Chief bngineer of an ocean steamship 
iS fairly well paid, and be deserves to be 
Some of the old chiefs are the yreatest 
travelers in the world. so far as miles may 
count One of whom Pwas told has traveled 
in the service of ome company more than 


goo ooo Shore mule relistance four times that 
between the earth and the moon) and still 
higher is the record of another, who com 
pleted before I retirement one hundred 
and fifty four os ned trip making on a 
tance overt tatute mil 
Phe Captain inf f y tour scrutinize 
CVETY  thevok rier of 1 ! eer 
department 1 net fe crus ind 
rypientite I tron of UF clomiainm oan 
which the ¢ ; r ! ‘| M4 J hier 
gonnl reason for th nee, as far as the 
comfort of the prassengeer concerned, the 
Chief Steward the guest umportant person 
on board a tiet sith «l rye oof thee tiate 
rooms, dining t tererooms and kitchen 
Dike the ef ' ' thy !) kitedves 
located amrdshiy nounksowsn world te 
riewst fe ' yet ¢ 
e@ 
Ther eter turd . tigen 
kite) ' rewon 1) 
7 { ‘ ce i 
pared a ' ind tt 
boven ‘ ; ' : 
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thie twomil | 
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' ever 
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grocery store, only a great deal more com 
pact Close at hand is the wine locker, a 
long place, lined with narrow shelves, which 
have an upward tilt and are crowded with 
all sorts and kines of bottled liqguiens Ddown 
deeper is a bigs compartment where are 
stored barrels of flour, potatoes, vinegar and 
beer, which are hosted up under the dines 
tion of the storekeeper when they are wanted 
Pretty well forward is” the refriyerating 
plant, a zine lined chamber, where the chev 
est sides of beef, points of mutton, chicken 
and turkeys are kept frozen Al the liner 
itmay be noted in passing, carry a buteher 
Whose duty itis te cut the steaks and chop 
and to see that mo good material goes to 
waste through unskillfal backing 
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Adjoming the kitchen is the serving room 


‘or pantry, frescoed with silver coffee prot 


and cream mugs, lined with shelves tilled 
with crockery, while the hook dotted ceiling 
glitters with a hundred other pieces of 
Silverware which swing and sciotillate with 
every motion of the ship Phe shelves are 
really wooden) pockets, faced with strips of 
wood, which keep the dishes from rolling 
out, and stowed away there are cups and 
plates by the hundred Along the side of 
the room ois a big het press, having oon 
its top all manner oof indentations for 
the trenchers, saucepans and Oup pots 
Which are sent in’ from the kitehen= laden 
with food at meal tine This is flanked by 
a dine of glistening tea and coffee urns, whale 
moa conventent commer ws a roomy poe box for 
the cold meats and butter 

othe kitchen and pantry the stereroom os 
always sending tribute, and they send it te 
the glass domed dining room, which, with its 
lony tables, its dazzling: white cloths, and its 
glittering array of silver and glass, looks at 
night like an enchanted realm Seats at the 
table are arranged by the purser or steward 
who gives out the seats to those who ask for 
them first boach seat as mumibered, ane the 
passenper receives a ticket with his) seat 
number onmit when he yoes to his ftiest meal 
on board 


hormerly there wa to Strupyle for seats at 
the Captain's table, but mow the wise co 
wary ones rally about the Purser and tl 
Pyoctor, for the Connmanedler cdutye clelent 
permit bin te geo betes ive at denen ture 
Stull, wherever his place at table miuay be 
fixed, the cabin pussenper fined that 1 
opportunity is neglected te serve | conn 
ind tighten the tedium of the we Cont 
(serman liner totes) cae combapeaniye ‘ 
\e el ind play through three Jet first 
clinner ind etpeadth oon death 
Nl] Gserman and Amertoanm fas 
observed on these beoacwt ref nm Co biryste 
connie tor the traveler t iti finned t 
elye nthe midst fai batl rland f ’ 
thy chief featur af } ' . te ’ 
idorned and hinnatedd tr t 
teeraye pussenyrers forgeott 
t mnusement ind { 
pr ded for tl nitertiagy cod 
e 
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Mie antingee in s «fl the steer we folk geton if 7" ~ ij ‘ Z. Sz ~ \ = =} iC F f C FASE en ey ~¥ png now she was Rett) ng past 
when vovaging over the Western ocean? es : ee \ — aw Me . — ’ ’ va that must come and help her 
Here there is another and different story to IU e ’ so I got the priest to take her as housekeeper 
1 Betaee ee scanit n't em 9 Sa@ing the Priest's Lamb while T work for him at hall wages The 
parent! of ashop like the Britannic of the ‘YE & Lh “WN 12 . > { : bay T got my disc harge. And ney may 
(unard me a great. bare. barnlike «apart iY Tt Y 
ment, some seventy feet long, tapering Gi HOW JACOB SURPRISED THE HESSIANS eNO: Stop a little. You say you hav 
slenont tei 4 pulat at the torward end, and ey wen in the cavalry, and know how +. \, a 
encmt thirty feet wide at the other It iy Dy ( aril ltHar (ft — than a foot soldier We will 
ye dimly Habtied and badly veutilated by meant | G : y see etch two swords, Franz  Ziege} 
3 fa shaft. through which the mam must 27s = “) BLISS Cy RISC That _man, added the Colonel. a. Ziegel 
caters, and by port holes which are tov neas OBA ay G3 5 2 ES SENSE PAG a ES NE BIA iy has been awarded a prize { fen 
, the water even ter Dee opened except ry brarboeot = aes ‘ ew . 
we well nigh submerged when the vessel Re ven T have fenced with him may J 
$ toghangt : Wer moles from the Danish bound They have taken Malle ithe Jamb) from Ke? asked Jacob 
‘tel abate Che bee ohh ou Por Y - itexisted im i848 there isa ous said the priest Two German sol- Yes; and if you make good your as 
trianate ave large skeleton pens, cach uphold p littl market town The Germans  diers came here and wanted food for their you may take the lamb with you, but if not 
t ny “wt tiers of coffin like bunks. one abvove had demanded four millions of Colonel, and when they saw Malle they we shall keep it, as we have paid for it 
the other the beds bemg placed side by side dollars from Denmark, and, to enforce pay carried her away after putting four Prussian Now, then, eyes front,’ said Jacoh to 
rows of eibht. and end to end two deep rent ent troops te occupy Jutland, every dollars on the bench a Zicgel, who had returned with two swords 
Dhuseach of these structures holds thirty two day a fresh swarm passed through the little Phen it is best T go and fetch her,"’ said How the fellow stands! He looks like a 
ith whem sides and bottoms are of rough town The German leaders had considered = Jacob 4 rateatcher handling a broomstick.’ 
aie A Harrow passageway runs acto sh haeail tie nd two soldiers against on “Yes but they were two strong fellows, Iwill cut you up in small pieces like 
hip between the poms of which there are Dianish aid the pric ¥ they do fish for stewing,’’ said Franz Ziegel, 
i £6 ; toaking a total of two hundred birst came the Hessian Hussars, and were Only two' said Jacob Don't trouble confidently 
‘ So Cali pe St ae. tele eke, § aod on te Low nspeopls Hlow the Iwill go and feteh her, and when T have, Iry,’’ said Jacob; ‘and recollect, you 
‘ Bry Dirtuce thie to vous fo lle ate ateldrank! But thiswas nothing we had better shut her upinthe barn until are the man who took a prize for fen ing 
‘ on iwinke vant the men's cetsin © in wieat th anted for their horses Then the German soldiers have left.’ Ziegel attacked fiercely, and Jacob parried 
: : ‘ testi of the Tvtlewnis rhe room meen the Prancdenburver They wer Dake the four dellars said the priest, mM a manner appare ntly against the simplest 
- + nike 4 gasoline Lamp infantre nd exhibited a ravenous appetite and return them the money."’ rules of fencing. He made no attack be 
b feo teleost ‘ e a re lancatpen for goomalty Scarce] ‘ nele duck or fowl ‘ cause he did not seem to know how He 
Fe ce eat beat i) portion of tt sm inte atine theme After them came the smiled at Ziegel’s vain attacks, and said. 
i \ ial , Lecragee pa Mlaneveriat Dhey were drawn up am Tine Jacob put the money into his pocket, and, You cut as if you were threshing corn 
fi, een nel eachoman bad bis billet given him on taking off his wooden shoes, ran as hard as “Why are you standing like that? asked 
bag ; nef the poople, and the Colonel of the he could on his bare feet, taking his shoes — the Colonel ‘ That is not the right position 
: ° res nts le them a neat speech with him Phey had reached the school to fence well.’ 
t 4 ' thes a arai Jeo tee thre povetuay J hiere to be nothrexing or taking by house, and had placed the lamb on the “It is not necessary to be very particular 
{ “4 Tl a oe Hues provide ample and wheal fires bver mano omest pay for what he bettom of an upturned tub with this blockhead,”’ said) Jacob, “but J 
; fare fer? Peerage prassengred Nou anit Mf iss mplant mm made to me I Hold it up said one of the men, will soon settle him. Now, Franz Ziegel, 
: ; * ios Suh Ces daw See dhe Senate L peurs while PT give it a red mark on its throat) hold your sword fast—you, the man that won 
§ oo painatat ing pection of tt Se then di oad then After they had better than the priest's tassel I wish the the prize! You will soon drop it.’ A quick 
' ‘ ae bot deo . ipproaehabl feossseed Chere equarter the ment thing wa priest was here to see it attack followed, and Ziegel’s sword flew out 
. Y ' event of complamnts arsing on the part per 4 fool of a cock, that had been He as net said a deep voice, but his of his hand, and he stood looking at Jacob 
: i toad tand poorest travelet Nicos bictelen 1? tsooowners in a doft, went te am manus What are you doing with our lamb? with his mouth open. 
5 ee Ippesed that steerage passenger open trapdoor, Mapped bas wings and Phere are vour four dollars’ He pushed “You have not cut me up like fish before 
j j tik re a miniigerants for odd as at may seen crowed Here am Fo and was) at) ones one of the seldiers away and took up the — they stew it,’’ said Jacob, ‘* not this time.’ 
if there are many world wanderers who cre pursued by a party of soldiers lambonm bis arms “You have won,’ said the Colonel, “ but 
’ % red recne othe stecrape, whe travel over The two soldiers broke into a scornful) T cannot make out whether skill or luck 
NA yreat parts of the world, and whe. am ther . laugh, and one of them) seized Jacob and — befriended you.’ ; 
i] ola eas ndeqeencdbent as the men and Phe Colonel andthe Adjutant occupied the said, What does the fool mean? Put ‘Luck, of course,’’ said Jacob, “but I 
es net: lodged in.the first cabin bpeveodgeneons Phe desks and forms wer down the lamb, or we will break every have shown you that a foot-soldier cannot 
/ Whether von travel am the cabin or the removed. thu ifiording plenty of room bone am vour body use a sword. May I go now?” 
‘* tesrage. the closing chavs of a vovigree are Thess had thought of gory to the priest's Jacob smiled as they tried to take away 
4 alae ine ter be the shortest and) the plea Jie vtane fo a case of typhus fever had not) the lamb and could not At length he put " . 
tite st cone Phe routine of marine bite recently « rrodl there Phe Colonel sent it clown The Adjutant jumped up. ‘' With. the 
. pees tor bee a burden Newly found frrened his servant te get something for his and the You want to try vour strength with Colonel's permission,’’ he said, ‘1 should 
aa 4 md glimpses of passing vessels cheer and Nclypurtiant pyar Phe oman took another mie he said, as he caught one of the like to try the question.”’ 
$3 ty break the soditude, while the tome of the sea oldier with ham and) searched the town soldiers in his strong arms and threw him The Colonel nodded. Jacob looked round, 
A e , courm like an clixir in the blood Noone had anything to spare At last they heavily to the ground as he did not expect this. 
44 e Young couples talk together demurely im) came to the priest's house Ile was avery * Now said Jacob, “let that lamb alone, “Well, if I must, I must,’’ said Jacob, 
4 7] lady cormers oof the deck, whenee issue now oldman, with long gray hair and a kindly and take vour four dollars "' “but will His Honor the Colonel tell the 
x Pthen sudelen bursts of rippling: Laughter face fhey found bim sitting on a bench The other soldier drew his) swerd, but soldier to go out? He has a bad eye. And 
Se : there lack of jollityo mm the smoking outside bis door smoking his pape Jacob wrested the sword from him. A win may I take my wooden shoes off?’ 
es Phven after Tong and) concer wanting Ihe Colomel s servant saluted and said dow of the scheelhouse was cpened, and the Jacob row put himself into a proper posi 
E. , es the happy tour when there is acery of Are vou the owner of the house” Colonel spake tion ard the Adjutant found that he had no 
P : i aida few moments later a vawl J atm the priest.” “What are vou men quarreling about? mean opponent. Jacob stood as if rooted to 
i Cs ts from the gathering darkness and a Joam vlad to hear it Iam so cursedty Come here, vou fellow with a straw hat! ’’ the ground, and parried with a smile the 
it $ foblack garbed pilot climbs te the ship's fond of righteous people We have come to Jacob went to the window, with the lamb — fiercest attacks. After a while the officer 
JE kot news from the outer world odo oa tittle business with vou, Herr Pastor on his shoulder, and took off his hat stepped back and lowered his sword 
red the glad assurance that Land) ane lore My master wants something for supper ] ‘The Adjutant is out of breath,’ said 
cre pst Pees cored the Dorazen Tine have not myself had anything te eat fora " Jacob ‘*T hope that he will not mind my 
fortnight We were to have come here for “His Honor the Colonel must not find saying that he attacks too violently; he over 
i . quarters but we bad such a respeet for the fault with me I was only defending myself exerts himself. His wrist) is also” hardly 
boat { { WWHM Morning comes the priest as well as the typhus fever, that we as best TP could These two men came to supple enough. When he makes an attack 
; exultimg. on Phere she as, Fire have been content to billet ourselves on the our place and teek away by force our only and it is parried, he leaves himself open te 
: Island Paght. right er the starboard bow clerk oostead of the Hlerr Pastor Perhaps lamb an attack that he cannot parry, and. this he 
; ite wate) nthe Tiaghthouse telegraphs the I sership has a fat fowl, or two oor three We paid for it. said the men has done four times.”’ 
teamnes '" te the Quarantine Statie chicken You took at by force from an old, child “Why, then, did you not use your copper 
. : 1 Te freon, camcd long Dee fers I brave tome replied the pastor less man, to whom the lamb was his greatest tunity ?’’ asked the Celonel. 
' ' t pote bes Chuaranntane Here the Vcouple of ducks, then? But they must) comfort His Honer the Colonel would ‘* Because the swords are sharp, and | did 
Hieets | her, amd of itis found tee fat Phe Colonel said he would cutmy surely net take away a lamb fromthe priest, not wish to wound the officer,’’ replied Jacob 
j , ise of contagious disease on hoadothaf Paid not get him something good and that his only one? They crossed swords again, and Jacob 
Prova permitted te proceed to her for supper se the Herr Pastor sees it will be “Who are vou?’ showed himself a skilled swordsman. “' The 
\ ! he rece he 1 aboot conve hous ke committing murder if vou do mot let us “Toam the priest's farm laborer, my — officer should stand his ground and not step 
f my the time ofexamination base sompethime mother is in his service : back,”’ he said, ‘‘as he then exposes himself 
2 ty t calth ooffteer Meanwhile she has I have ne ducks,” said the pastor the "And se you came said the Colonel, to attack. I will now give him three small 
: bn ta { bay by arevenue cutter Last soldiers who were here took everything and took away the lamb by force from touches, and then there will be enough ef 
! t officers on board From ts these two men?" this nonsense."’ The officer was driven 
rial bean made Swed stoned Have von any eggs ?—sav half a score of Phey would not let me have it without."" against the wall and touched three times 
' ' tothe contents eof new Lind exgs And you took away the soldier's sword with Jacob’s sword, as he said ‘one, tw 
b vhiel ' rebrecdd aa Oona Phe priest called for bis servant An old Lon? three.’ 
it her | Jlere, alse ie woman appeared Ves. because he should not do me mis ‘May I go now?" he asked 
. Poinnigerat Marre take Have we any eggs, Maren? Chet with at.” replied Jacot “ Ves," said the Colonel; ‘ but " 
f pra 14 and dia Nuon tye replied thie (serman He came here said one of the soldiers, first tell us who you are 
, ‘ veved to the tvarg ti rs took them all away from us ind kicked up a row about the lamb If Jacob wiped his fore head with | t 
! ah. On W ee . thad net been near his Honor the Colonel's and replied, ‘‘ 1am the priest's 
$ ' lace from wl h thes quarters I would have cut his ears off.’ ‘* Nonsense! No evasions: who are u 
; wanting of pert mi for As she spoke a little black lamb galloped Ile could do nothing of the sort.’ said Jacob stepped back and made a ag 
nd oot mystery and oupete the proest, delighted at having found Jacob. ‘he cannot use a sword—a foot- salute. ‘‘T am Jacob Olderburget ite 
q } ean It rubbed itself against his legs soldier never knows how to do so." fencing master to the Danish Hussar- 
Woittin t Poin ws Nh thre Titver rece tye nd the pastor stroked sts head The twe “What is that vou say 7°" said the Colonel. He took the lamb upon his show! ae, 
» hers , nS New York or Jersey Germans looked atone another “Put that lamb cdown—no one shall injure it left It bleated and licked his neck ' 
inh ret ty ! hastaken I leprart What a pretty littl lamb! It has a red and come in here: and you also, Franz ‘You may well bleat.’’ sa 
4 iN been granted to tl tusse! round its neck said one of them Zicxel You have been nearer the Germat Hives 
. oy weary ship's company, and The other caught it and threw it on his The schoolmaster’s people saw what than I have been to their swords Sher 
j ut baat , ve promptly t vk gene Naarace hemalder passed. and thought Iacob was arrested for Pleasant Readings from the Nort v J 
: ! b i wi! ' vy for the leviathar Herr Pastor, we rantast get something for taking away the soldier's sword Fulford Vic ary. Frederick Warne s 
3 ' ! One VOV Ag thie 4 cloanmd the Adjutant: they cannot \ couple of bundles of straw had been 
t uN tn otk * te sa ys We , ed ed this pore - enn thre floor ef the schoolroom, over eee 
vee macan seotibor ite shia inthe wetite,” wan the ColoeePe wad tte Mammen ae + anes The ato eres 
s : d ‘ + night 
Where Rain Doesn't Reach the Ground ; | _ be, ‘ soldiers put the money onthe quarters Jacob steod inside the door with A* ILIEUSTRATION of Uses 
: pens . Sa Bi ees eeaee t : jt ia “ “ oe and nant - the lamb rubbing against his legs. It well meteorites may be put be fore : a 
. | , i sd wee as Bei. mstrances and old | Knew where it was safest character is known is’ afforded 
Z tat ' tree ante 1 Mar trying te take away the lamb, thes What does a clodhopper like you know Kiowa County, Kansas. They pits 
FA Aer ns! ef -diageacg - ’ , bs ie [or Was left stretct ‘hout my mens net being able to use their writer in Saint: Nicholas ona pr te 
a : aig ical cola 7 - rthe lamb, and) Maret swords isked the Colonel rocks were searce and valuabl: 
} { ' tor ' Phe lamb} ted t calling for fo only meant to say replied Jacob farmers of the vicinity found . 
i y eeres that t ou net use their swords as convenient for holding down hes 
t cd t Hi the Lancers stable roofs, or covers to rain bat ‘ Fi 
> , ! : ilrv soldier ich purposes they might have ; 


\ J brut was dis for lone time had not the w 
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Snow Sorcery 
Charles Lotin Hildreth 


+r ithe North were out last night, 
| ; their wizard spells on plain and hill; 
.« and set, and gave no light, 
ezing in the reeds grew still ; 
« stars were bid behind the cloud, 
w winds were wailing loud. 


eric ks, three antique temples stand, 
vhose alabaster domes are seen 
or far Samarcand, 
Hf croves of lime and citron green, 
ounarets whose crystal spires 
» with keen, prismatic fires. 


a tall cathedral tower, 

uo withered ivy-vines 

ulptured shapes of wreath and flower 
viach the clear red stain of morning 


\ ih. the snow-draped shrubs and briars 
og groups of silent, white-robed friars. 


. ish but wears a rare device 
ny omblance or ideal form, 
{ { 1 sumptuous edifice ; 
\ ward Aricls of the storm 
- omagic arts of Prospero 
so whims and wrought them inthe snow, 
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lords that Laugh and Cry 


WIRACLE OF LANGUAGSI 


er strike vou that there was any 
[) queer about the capacity of writ 
to absorb and convey feelings? 
parately, says the New York Sun, 
mere symbols, with no more feeling 
than so many bricks; but. string 
in a row under certain mysterious 
and you find yourself laughing 
your eye runs over them. That 
wild convey mere ideas is not so 
The boy is fat,’ ‘the cat 


ist tulls,’ are statements that seem 
hy cnough within the power of 
written language. But it is different with 
feeling They are no more visible in the 


that hold them than electricity is 
the wire; and yet there they are, 

idy to respond when the right test 

i by the right person. That spoken 
\ iarged with human tones and 
wit y human eves, should carry feel 
tot so astonishing. The magnetic 

thy of the orator one understands; he 

wit atiect his audience, possibly, if he 


pre i a language they did not know. 
But written words—how can they do it? 

Suppose, for example, that you possess 
rousonable facility in grouping language, 


tat vou have strong feelings upon some 
which finally you determine to 

to paper. Your pen runs along; the 
words present themselves, or are 
lout, and fall into their places. You 

d deal moved; here you chuckle to 

ind half a dozen ef lines further 
lump comes into your throat, and 
vou have to wipe your eyes. You 


finish and the copy goes to the printer. 
\\ ' gets into print a reader sees it. 
i runs along the lines and down the 


it comes to the place where you 

is you wrote; then he smiles, and 
below he has to swallow several 
d snuffle and wink to restrain an 
n of weakness like your own 


a 


‘no some one else comes along who 
good a word-juggler as you are, 
is no feelings, and swaps the words 
tthe and twists the sentences; and 
the spell is gone and you have left 
of written language duly charged 
but without a single feeling. No 
juggle with words with any degree 
Vithout getting a vast respect for 
pendent ability. They will catch 
deaa man ever had as it flashes 
s brain, and hold on to it, to sur 
with it long after, and make him 
ithe was ever man enough to have 
lea And often they will catch an 
ts Way from the brain to the pen 
twist, and improve en it as the 
and in an instant there they are, 
ind in hand across the page and 
back at the writer: ‘' This is our 
man—not vours!’ 
poctry, every word that expects to 
salt in) poetry should have a head 
uroft legs of its own, to go and. find 
irrying another word if necessary 
Is won't do this for him it) indi 
he is out of sympathy with them 
put tears into them, as though 
so many little buckets; and you 
miles along them, like Monday's 
the line; or you can starch them 
and stand them up like a picket 
you Won't get the tears out unless 
it them in. Art won't put them 
It is like the faculty of getting the 
PF ointerest into pictures If the 
sts in the artist's mind he is likels 
ns to get it into his pictures, but 


re 


e tin the man no technical skill will 
, t So of the feelings are in the 
knows his business, they w 
1 but tl ! t | 
: wr is 
‘ k I 
na But 
FT > ‘ 1 ‘ 
: tehl i Le 
Tt ny That Uli ‘ 
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Capture of Sergeant Hetherington 


7 THE MOUNTED POLICE OF THE NORTHWEST 
; By Wilham A. Fraser 
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ULL-DOG CARNEY had been at it 
again. It was horses this time: 
and when horses follow a man off 
without rhyme or reason there is 

often shooting from one side or the other 

And the owner of the horses that had gone 
off with Bull-dog Carney lay in the hospital in 
Fort McLeod with a plug of lead in his lung. 
He was a“ rustler'’ himself, and the general 
opinion was that Carney had only stolen 
from a thief. 

But the plug of lead—that was a different 
matter. Aman has got to be pretty tough 
before the shooting of him counts for nothing, 

So Sergeant Hetherington and Constable 
Williams were sent out, with three days’ 
rations, to look Carney up in one direction, 
while a couple of other constables took the 
trail in another. 

Much riding and the viewing of much 
open plain was the result of the first day's 
campaign 

On the second day they rode again, but 
the plain was not quite so open. There 
were several lakes and various other inter 
ruptions to the vista 

“What's the sense of this?’’ said 
Hetherington to the other constable. °° You 
might as well look for a needle in a haystack, 
or a prayer book in) barracks, as look for 
Carney in this forsaken hole We'll never 
get a sight of him, be assured of that.”’ 


eo 


So they camped where they were, beside a 
small lake, and smoked the pipe of peace, 
and ate their rations, and cursed — the 
Government that had cut their pay down to 
fifty cents a day; howbeit, the Sergeant was 
getting more than that now since his pro 
motion. But that was regulation form—the 
routine; and so they smoked long and swore 
hard, and cursed the serviee anyway, as 
being no good to a man, for it made him lazy 
and unfitted him for anything else. And it 
was a wild-goose chase, and Carney was a 
hundred miles away, and they were a pair of 
fools as yvreat as the man who had sent 
them out. 

And with the gray regulation blankets 
pulled over their heads, and their feet warm 
against the blaze of the smouldering camp 
fire, they slept-—slept the prairie sleep, which 
is long, and deep, and strong, and as unlike 
the other as a strong growing bush is unlike 
a hothouse plant. Slept) among the wild 
roses, and great vellow marguerites, and the 
little wondering sunflowers—slept on the 
dry, crisp grass that was as a gentle spring 
mattress. 

And as they slept a man came and looked 
at them, and pulled at his blonde mustache a 
little, reflectively, and then stepped back 
into the night again, and all was still; only 
the munching and occasional stamp of a 
horse's hoof over to one side where the 
horses were picketed, and the little sneezing 
blow of the nose of the feeding animals as 
they cleared the dust out of their nostrils 

‘There were ducks flying over all last 
night,’ said the Sergeant, as he pulled on 
his long boots. ‘° They're nesting here in 
these lakes, and I'm going to have a look for 
some eCLys 

Soon a voice came up from the reeds and 
cattails growing in the edge of the lake, to 
the constable, as he busied himself at. the 
morning fire 

Come down here, Williams Phere are 
slathers of cxus here 

Phe ducks there were as other ducks —they 
pulled down the Jance-like blades of grass 
and plaited them into nests just out in the 
water ao piece —that was) Dame Nature 
insurance scheme, but she hadn't reckoned 
with the Sergeant and his merry constable 

he long boots, and the gray socks, and the 
brown pants were off in oa jiffy, and with 
shirts tucked up under their arms the two 
warriors were soon filling their helmets with 
duck eggs, and thinking of dainty dishes 
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Ive got my hat full said the Serpeant 
‘an’ here's a nest with thirteen exys in it 


What'll Ido?’ 


Better leave it alone said the constable 
Phirteen’s an unlucky number 
But | want the  egys pleaded the 
Sergeant It's unlucky to go on tinned 
beef when vou can get fresh egy beesicle 
my luck couldn't chanye for the worse, any 
Way he added, as he thought of what the 
exile life in that lone land meant 


uid the constable fy 


Well, then 


don’t mind the bad luck, wrap them in your 


shirt, and I will hold your chapeau 

waded over to the other and held the 
I'ma quare lookin’ bir 

sy eant , 


out through the scrub growth on the edge of 
the lake 

“Having a bath, gentlemen?" asked a 
cheery voice from the wilderness, as they 
emerged into the open. It was the man whe 
had looked upon them the previous night as 
they lay sleeping. The Sergeant was so 
astonished that the corner of the shirt 
shipped from his hand, and the thirteen eggs 
rolled into a batter at his feet And it was 
no wonder that he was astonished, for he was 
looking upon two pelicemen. The three 
Voshaped stripes on the right arm of one of 
them—the speaker—showed that he was a 
Sergeant. Something about the clothes 
struck him as being strangely familiar Ile 
could almost swear to a spot or two on the 
front of the tight fitting brown jacket 


“Sorry to trouble you, gentlemen, said 
the same cheery voice, as the owner of it 
toyed with the butt of a bigs regulation 
revolver ato his sick but my partner here, 
and myself, took a notion that we'd like to 
join the force, so we just slipped into your 
Clothes till we'd see how we'd look, and as 
the two suits will hardly go round the four of 
US SUppOse vou stack our duds — they're just 
over there by the camp fire 

As he spoke he absentminded|ly drew forth 
the big revolver and rubbed his thumb 
reflectively over the hammer, and waited for 
them to make their toilet 

“YVe're up to larks this morning, ’) said the 
Sergeant, thinking that the bad luck of the 
thirteen egys was already getting its work in 
on him. He noticed that their carbines, and 
revolvers, and cartridge belts had all been 
taken) possession ef by the strangers, he 
realized that himself and the constable were 
inthe hands of the strangers, and he made 
a pretty shrewd guess that the man. they 
were after had turned the tables and captured 
them 

By George! T guess there’s no help for 
it,’ said the Sergeant, good humoredly, as be 
began to crawl into the other man’s clothes 

“What's you fellows’ game, anyway 7°" be 
said, as he pulled on a pair of deerskin 
riding breeches 

“Well, PT take it you're rather a tough 
lot,’ said the man with the stripes on his 
arm, ‘an’ we're gotng to arrest vou for 
horse stealin’ 

“Well, that's pretty rich for my blood,” 
said the Sergeant, as he completed his torlet 
with a broad brimmed cowboy hat 

“Now, Tsuppose you're not much aceus 
tomed to wearing jewelry,’ said the other, 
“but Pi have to trouble you to put these 
wristlets on.’’ and he tossed the Sergeant a 
pair of handeufis Phe Sergeant laughed, 
but made no movement to put them on 


° 

Put them oon him, Bill the stranger 
said, ‘and aif he moves TU let) daylight 
through him: now the other he said, as 


Bill clapped the bandecutts on the Sergeant 
and in atwinkling they were both handeutted 
prisoners Then they were mounted on the 
bronchos belonging to the two men whe liad 
them in charge, while the latter took ther 
two good police horses and rode beside them 

You ll yet into a fine row over th 
said the Sergeant to bis captor 

The latter laughed good lumored! 
Not half so fine a row as Powould be 


yotunto dfat bad) been the other wa thoevtit 
Hf you'd got the drop cn mie rst. and | 
wearin the bracelet ree then Fo welded 
think there was trouble ahead 

What're you vom to ce ' “ 
way? said the Sergeant pouant eat 
Are vou yvoing to hold j i“ } 
C.overhnment ransom tis out 7? 

We're goin’ to leave the constable her 
with a friend who keeps a fashionable tet 
moa Shack down at Dead) Mian Crossing: on 
Deep Cut Creek an we re vom ft tike 


} 
to Miaspole Creek in turn om aver ter the 





superintendent there t we 
run off the horse you een 
the man objsected you 

You seem to know aed th 
Sergeant J ipoprase vou re Is thoy 
himself 

You eon a bait ! vee] mv ft 
replied the tranger ery cool \ 
ire Bull doy Carne wind -— am ruecant 
Hlethermgton noc harry f th eutht 
ands hie pulled from | pow ket t praach 
comtamingy thie Seryeunt paper theoat 
re le dina blue Gave t ' { 

ed .t t pte t 

¥ +} 
‘ I ( 
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he opened his eves with much wonder when 
he saw the prisoner, and when he understood 
the situation he went around with a broad 
grincon his face that) was particularly tan 
talizing 

Maple Creek was seventy miles from Dead 
Man's Crossing hey stopped all might at 
Dead Man's Crossing, and made sixty miles 
of the seventy next day 

Inthe morning the Sergeant had another 
lesson in the deep diplomacy with which 
Carney negotiated matters 

Ride on, Bill, he heard him say to his 
mate, and inquire i Sergeant Hetherington 
has come in yet with his prisoner You can 
tell them that vou were outoon a little recon 
notre for Carney’s mate, and that T expected 
to be there at the barracks about ten a elock 
If there's anybody there knows me Sergeant 
Hetherington just hit the trail back a prec 
and we'll move on to the next post I want 
to give this oman Carney up te strangers 
you see, Pim oafrard his) friends  mughtnt 
treat him well Anveway, TF think you'd 
better ride back to meet me 

Hill galloped away oon his errand, and 
after putting inoan hour oor se te gave bana 
good start, Carney and his prisoner struck 
camp and followed up 

Bill met them about tive males outeot M ple 
Creek, and reported that there wasn ta soul 
mm othe troop stationed) there that) knew 


Hethertogton But theyre dead oon te 
Carney'’s racket, though hie uid and 
When To teld them that wed captured him 
they thought it was a pretty slick parece of 
business They sav tne harder to trap than 
a coyote 
Your see sod Carney to the Sergeant 
the caster you take this thing, and the less 


racket you make, the better vou Tl get along 
If vou get rusty and insist that you re the 
Sergeant, some oof the fellows TH) round on 
vou, and the dvd luck the thirteen eggs 
brought you TH be nothing to the trouble that 
you Tl) yet inte then 

As soon as. they pret bootes thee foot 
Hetherington saw at once that Carney mist 
have been on the force at one tine 


Hie asked for the sergeant mayer as sen 
as they rode inte the barracks square, and 
asked him to report te the supermtendernt 
that he had Drought in the desperada, Carnes 
whe was wanted for horse stealing: and slot 
my oman 

“Powas afraid te take him buck to bert 
Me Lecod hie sand for fear bed play seme 
trick and yet away Phe caltnest) mace one 
believe be was semebody else until P found 
this letter oon him addressed ote Jolin 
Carney 

It was in vain that the Sergeant swore that 
he was Sergeant PLethermyton himself, the 
more he swore agaist the fate that had 
tangled him up the more they Laughed at 
him: and told him te drop at 

Carney’s reputation for slipping out of the 
toils stretched from Winnipeg te the bighest 
pontoon the Rockies, but he'd tind that) he 
couldnt do them up oat) Maple Creek, they 
were onto him like game 

\re you quite sure you're not Mager Steel 
himself, or Commissioner Phackle 7 asked 
the superintendent. looking at hin with oa 
knowing Srile 

At this sally of wit Carney and the rest of 
them laughed so heartily ancl thre Uperin 
tendent was so pleased wath bamiselt, thiot be 
told the prisoner he might sit dow 

Your police cuties must make 


tired hie ud, wath a wink at Carney 
NI] thy inne it ciel othe poo 
seryeant, tears almost starting to bis eve ' 
hye aw dyeons completely hie wa ti thre: cothver 
elute de you Tl be sorry for tl whet 
find out what amistake you re miacking 
° 
Cohi. ties clentabet, tro ad tt | peor 
ritecticde nit Wohiets the fit covat that veo re 
1 i i sepure rit ‘ | 
' | eel tes thee revtab r th 
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ht k yj» 1 in i 
t unt her ' ' ' 
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Capita upeit 
t clent \ atoitis 
hie-re ot it ‘ 
then J , ' ' { ' 
dea Your i bait ! 
our tricat nt 
Pdetherpnet ret ' ' 
hot on out it ' ' 
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The Woman Who Laughed 


IN Tue PARTS) Pike a 
CHAPTER WW 
VIIENELY Jetta and r father had 
lenytl talk nm? ’ fer at 
. ‘ ‘ . " that th 
| ' rn } { 
+} ! tta tea \ . \ i 
} Mu ‘ tert 
‘ M ‘\ t 
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! it ton 
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pr ’ thong that kewl 
fen ariy Te i ite test 
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OF LITTLE 


JETTA 
hell A’; vil 


? ‘ t ! n “ 
tramedd, and groaped } eal, for 
bee anstif 1" for ' ' swine teeth ny 

aT } ' wa reeded for an acting 

peart stud) hearing cf at Jetta with her I ipa 

Louis went te see the director 

“shoe hal been tes the theatre the mn whit bn 
fore. wheat bad all looked like a dream of 
faorviand =  Butain the morning light, or half 

ge tut an.d the dingy vastness of speace back 

{ the fewtlight ind the smell of glue and 

? rel the covet ef adults and ch Iret 
ned ke, 1 king tered ame Leung 
‘ Vicaedeow ' ’ k P + * 
ter b ‘ ‘does ‘ ‘ 
' ' wn 1 entreated mls 
tta ’ ‘ t wirls tw 
. ' | Armed t 
. res ' bs 
14 it “ ' 
oe 
‘ ' remarked t rector 
al ’ tr n ? ‘ ‘ 
\\ il } ‘ \ aal 
i ! 2 it ; y @ Pr igretia 
‘) ' t ‘ ‘ 1 Jetta 
‘ 
l (or t araed Coy ' wkeed 
i feeme expressing ! entire 

\ ! > ‘ ! tt on ariizat A 

I i] It ; t ’ » 
sir 1 ‘ Vath pRarty in pret Ww frat 

, 1} the praovines It mo Vemur 

‘ borg lane aned the ocluld) bas prlay | 

? t parts of the children until she wos 

! ? Now sh seotnled Dee pole i ed ter polay 

’ Khe that is all 

l fires tor turrgnecd tee thr ft vena 

a fe ong is she clever 

Hioew sharply Jetta ove turmedd tee ber 

fat yr oat the qquestien 
\e lhe as that shi ~elever 


grav garbed 
sproke tee thre 
ttene implying anonterest inthe affair 


Wha «chomt vou take her, Mr 


Fust then a plunayp young 


lLaciy standing mear director an 


Hlamnmests 


if she can speak lines? We cant afford te 
watt mndetinitely on that Ackerly child Amd 
thos ome turn around until we see vour face, 
my «lear What oa charming face’ She 


would look the part without a tous hoof mak 
try her, by all means 

And Louis Boust bowed like @ courteer on 

ew konowledgment of 

his cbuald. 


away by it 


i 
the impulsive peratse of 
iw 
famev of the star 


while his hast 
for thresh the 


Was SWe 


tear the eaver voung face Jetta was cngagesd 
fer the port of Zulem,"’ a sert of Arab 
Meerours And the cottage mma reese garden 
1 mur rina: mus of returning rite nit 
! t tt Ldeack xevtes thre lane f iw 
‘ Tike 
What er ] nme andor irsiny > 
€ Veursniee there wa mother tthe 1 . 
that wer Vfar downoim the French quarter 
‘ I ms | ist ears Were wreetod 
t t that was familiar thoug t 
' il tranny N ceegtnarmtar . 
‘ ' wt dife were ever Ikelvw to b t 
‘ ' ement rex no! any t wr s 
t i! neludged some: Little lomesrek 
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! t her tric cate vet with s 
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neased in the dress that was strange, and 
felt awkward and out of place. Some 
ne whispered to her the lines. Half petu 
unt at herself fer meeding a prompter, she 
ke then s they were given to her, and 
speeke them mecorrectly They did not 
r me with the lines that had gone before, 
it entere performance was built on 
rhyme ofmet reason. Her slip of the tongue 


and the pause was 
sweetest, lowest, most mock 
a little ripple of derision from 
one of the beowes It was the first nete of 
ridueule that bad ever reached her ears, and 
a blow It was echoed by a few 

theughtless than vicious, and 


a kward prause 
Pureskce-ete Dew the 


noe «f uyghes 


. Trhe fe 
then from the gallery came a hiss! 

fetta dod met know that it was to silence 
that some one of the rabble 
she despised had turned champion for her 
neweled aristocrats whose acclaim 
had longed fer But like an automatic 
tune te the maimnspring—pride—that gov 
drew herself quickly erect, 
head porsed defiantly and the 
gleaming straight) across the 
at box from whence the first note 
ed laugh had come! 


the laughter 


az arrest the 
' 


s 
ermect ber. sive 
thre elarnty 


am eves 
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CHAPTER IV’ 
Ax? then some one in the cast with ready 
wit started? again the ball of burlesque 
r ' ' from the little 
* Original 


turned attention 


« crushed star of the 


, tr shit spoke her lines accurately 
fter that did met miss one, and except for 
thre me glance of quivering rage, that was 
wo hate. She did mot turn her eves toward 
thre ser box where a pretty blonde woman, 


with the artless face of a child, chatted and 
her bouquet to the hand 
estoof the comedians and smiling up inte 


back of 


hoe «fl reming 


evens soman leaning over the 
‘ 
Boat Lowes Boust grew uneasy at the sound 
of the accurate speech that was yet so metal 
ATL the from her work 
His lexrmg beart grew anxious and puzzled, 
umd when be kmew her last scene was almost 
down te the entrance 
fretiights to await her final exit 
T ter the dressing room. 
there ever so little in sight of the 
s tired eves scarcely noting the 
plavers, they vet fastened stub 
that of the blonde, art 
less creature whe had laughed first 
She a that quiet watcher across 
we and when he turned away his hand 
covered bis eves as if to keep out the light, 
umd Tetta bad already made her exit: and 
started) acress at the back on her way to the 
mae troem to hide her emotion 


soul was) gone 


threngh he went 


hearent the 
amed take be 

Standing 
tudience, } 


1 *) 


ernivonm ome face 


Pret see 


the st 


clresns 


e 


seemed to know how it was that 
she did met reach at all right. Of course, 
there were many traps open, but all had been 
warmed te Keep clear of them, and how she 

ied have walked over the edge like that 


nome couldexplain. It wasa fall of fourteen 

feet tethe fear below. and when poor little 

Zulien was picked up by tender hands 
something was brokenon the slight frame 

hd mever again stand so proudly erect, 

mer care emg for the approbation or ridicule 


It all seemed dark, like night, when I left 


t <tlights It was as if IT was made 
! i moment.’ she said when she 
speak and so it was IT walked and 
Tee the father more than te the child did 

~ im hesitate to tell the inevitable 


Pie sat besnde her with such a heart break 


stag om his eves that Jetta, seeing it, 
away 

Tell true she said when only the 

~ with her I] am no coward; do 

2% ? ras one hepe in her eves and ne 


I 
when he 


shook his head 


li ? ravery made it hard for him to tell 
rt trut words, or speak soothing, 
wsurimg’y. as he could have done te 
r. sh 
WA t Tee ne 
N Mettle girl—net long 
Them send me Papa Louis, and—good 
~ was «bsmuissed and left the room 
: Ss mote misty than if listening to 
sof areeny 
a leurs de vou know T have te go 
‘ fran vou? she whispered, for the 
trengt tthe vorce as well as of the fram 


nodded pressing the little 


ste bos lips and .burving his face on the 
\ < her to hide the grief he could 
Pana she sand “where am Ito go? 
i ! raised his he ad 
\ ce ote—to Heaven, mv child, 
N meat surely she whispered, trying 
. \ {1 tace what she thought 
l net know how to go—no one 
hi nm knows me lam trving to think 


‘ t outsiche 
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“Are you sure?’ she whispered 
sure? You never have told me am ‘of 
it-—tell me—now."’ wr 

And then he told her in tender. coy, n 
words of a Child born on earth—\. - 
that very night—a Child who had }.. aa 
with messages of grace from abov: Hin 
promise that a path should be mac. ;/,. 
through the darkness for timid fee: .« mn 
limit'ess lowe that awaited al] wa; ters 
“Tan: glad it was you told it me— 4: ast 
she breathed. No record, not even «4 Holy 


Writ, would have been authentic to ber ith 
out the stamp of his belief 

“T think IT see now what it is th: praver 
means—about “fergive” To must try alse te 
forgive if | am to find the way 

“To forgive me?” he asked h 
bent low beside her 

“No, TI loved wou always,”’ she whis 
pered. ** But I hated some one much when 
I fell inthe dark. It was the hate made me 
blind, maybe. To hear her—killed 
work—and me.”’ 

** Her?” 

“ The woman whe laughed. She ca: 
the bex”’ 

He did net ask what box. but his fingers 
clasps d closely her own Did he know ? 

‘* But it ts net se hard to forgive her — now 
She did not know how a laugh 
She only laughed like a baby. because others 
did—pot to hurt—only she did not know 


head 


” 
tio omy 


nm 


could hurt 


** See! Listen'”” she 
thought bringing quicker 
newed light im her eves ‘Papa Louis, | 
have only been clever—in the world. no 
more I can only sav that—if thev ask me 

there in Heaven. But if I could do some 
thing! Can veu net see? Will vou not Jet 
me take that word © forgive’ to be put—on 
the book up there? Then maybe the angels 
would say I had been some use—some way 

“ Yes,’’ he sand as she paused and looked 
at him, “take the word for me, Jetta. It 
may help me to live a life so that I may vet 
be with ven It ts the only little ray of 
light that comes to me_”’ 

“More will) come.’ she whispered, 
“much more. For you there will be the 
good work, for vou have—genius. Maybhe,”’ 
she added, as if forgetful of his presence 
and only thinking aloud, © maybe we live 
many times and in some other life I had 
genius, too—and wasted it, and that is why 
I know when I see it, but cannot reach to 
it—here."’ 

** Jetta!” 

“Papa Louts, are you still there? Tell 
me again that story of the other Child who 
did carry the word from His father, this 
night, vears, great vears ago.”’ 

He tried to speak, but the sweetness of 
the old legend faltered on the tremulous lips 
and she felt his hot tears falling on her 
hands. ** Tell it with the music,” she 
breathed, ** and kiss me first.” 

Did the spirit imprisoned in the echoing 
wood know the dutw demanded of it that it 
lent expression to the theme such as words 
could never convey? His hand was tremu 
lous as his veice when he picked it up—only 
the moans from some darkness struggled to 
speech through it—echoes of past wanderings 
and present despair—only music of the dusk 
—of the shades of doubt filled the room 

** The word of the Christmas, Papa Louis 
—the word! 

Ah! what a flaad of all that 
seemed to call through the music at tlh 
reminder’ What warmth of reflected |ights 
ushering in seme new era of being Suh 
music as Louis Beust had only dreamed ot 
came to him then and helped him te!) t 
story of the Christ as he himself had net 
understood it ewer before—all the tender 
ness of the pleadings and the strength «! the 
promises, and the triumphant c! 
angelic hosts’ 


added, a new 
speech and Te 


was joyous 


But the eves on the pillow ope! 
smiled The pain has gone, Pap. ! 
she whispered driven out by | 


vou told—tell it always so—to the 

little children. so they will know tis 
why genius comes—to bring the w 
—papa! papa! 

And thus ere the last echoes «! 
drifted upward te the stars, her [itt 
life added tts final earthly portion | 
plan, and when the bells of the aid 
rang out the Christmas chimes Lou 
was alone with his dead child 


t! Story 


In that crow ded pettien of the « 
many children are let grow heedles 
as the weeds by the wayside, a ma! 
seen whe gives his days to the ¢ ' * 
and garnering of those waifs The 
a brotherhood covers him, and tht 
vastness of a holw temple he st 
music the story of the Christ Mar 4 
for sweet sounds are written by [i- 


which no name is signed. and x£ 


the world where he will never 
known 

Thev SAN he tells that ‘ 1 
Bethlehem with the rmspuration t 
through his en mus and wl 
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My Grandmother's Fan 
Same! Minturn Peck 


ED) not the coler that vanity dons 
| wits chowse tor display : 

at was a delicate bronze, 
ftiy blended with gray. {break, 

ust to ber chin, spreading out without 
on a generous plan ; 

‘the forest was slaughtered to make 
eher s turkesy-tail fan. 





~  @Stoms i never was meant 
h<tween two silken cloths 
safely hidden with careful intent 
+ to keep out the moths. [country-side, 
ed tar and wide through the whole 


' sbeba e'en unto Dan; 
\ at meeting with envy “twas eved, 
NI nother s turkev-tail fan 


es. mideed, were its chiefest delight, 
ok unte sheep gone astray 
i backsliders te re-seek the right, 
.oortert the simmers to pray 
at tome when the choir went wrong, 
leadmeg the van 
IL know, was its favorite song — 
ineather s turkey-tail fan. 


\ fans that are made nowadays, 
. . te frvaleus mirth! 
\ ‘ t thomg was the fan that I praise, 


wed not the good things of earth 
PT at quiltings twas ave to be seen: 
{ the gossip tee gan 
« doorway had entered serene 
! ther s turkey-tail fan 


es of tt wonderful tales 


ather was buff. 
fats glory, een now it exhales 
bvmn-books and snuff 

grace. if vou hke, you can trace, 
med for the future to scan, 

~nuling. gold spectac led fix e, 
her s turkev-tail fan 
Collected Poems. 
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Studies in a New Language 


— ef articulate languaye in the 
memal kingdom are advanced every 
Some oof them are serious, like 
sor (sarner’s notion of an intelligent 
sible speech of apes, but the most 
me are these which treat of the 
utter » half humerous way which does 
t tax the credulity too far. Such a one 
sthe t ry of a feline tongue, exploited by 
mathor, Marvin Clark, in his little 
bmw 1 Pussy and Her Language. He 
cares that the “smooth and liquid pas 
“ages in our peets, which express onomat 
jerca are but echoes from that most beauti 
' a!) languages, that of the cat.’’ The 
~t ike tin human tongues, he says, 
~ the Chimese, the sounds in each being 
melhflueus and pleasing to the 
. \s on the Chinese, too, words in 
*s language have various meanings, 
r < te the inflection of the voice. The 
root werds is very yreat, but the 
mor hos made up no complete lexicon of 
vet 
‘owing Seventeen are important and 
n the conversation which cats 
te carry on with members of the 
! Acho means food; lao, milk; 
pen: aliloo, water; bl, meat; 
use meat; bleeme-bl, cooked 
fend. bo, head; pro, nail or 
limb. papoo, body; oolie, fur; 
oware burrieu, satisfaction or 
wou. extermination;  mi-yvouw, 
primitive words it is) believed 
ve than six hundred in the cat 
many of these are obscure, for 
hes greatly on signs for making 
ny clear to those who have neg 
tudy of its articulate speech. Thus 
rd in the foregoing list is used 
niy cat in calling her family to 
she will continue to use it while 
them But the meaning of the 
ver se well understood by the 
hen uttered ina sharp tone and 
number of times, more as an 
‘han otherwise, for it is a warning 
nd a call for instant action from 
r cat, who is imperious in her 
T obedience 


A 


re ts the word * mi-yeouw,’’ which 
toe Wow-telouw vow tiow, wow 
w! ending ino an explosion. 
r believes that the word = thus 
smites both defiance and a curse, 
mes near to bold, bad swearing.”’ 
iv be skeptical persons who will 
> theory, but we should say that 
ist as) reasonable as) Professor 
while the language of the cat 
romere articulate and significant 
in the squeaky vocabulary which 
<t heme from gorilla land. One 
Tain, the means for carrying on 
ms in the interesting field of 
sUage are available in almost every 
ind to obtain the desired con 
iwhich a voluminous treatise 
te WTitten it is not necessary to 
tremain for six months shut 


Z n the heart of the forest 


; eee 

; recently took luncheon with 
{a ted a ying 

? ny re t 
; iv! ? fF yr ? ? 

¥ Great Britain—Fr t 
n ‘ T Amer i Nome t 

langer J foresee is from tl 
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The Passing of Spain 
CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF A GREAT NATION 
By klizabeth M. Howe 


Spain? Has she a future, or is the 
Spaniard to be added to the list of 
“beaten men of beaten races’? 
There is much evidence in support of the 
latter view. In the first place, Spain's pov 
erty is not only deep but disgraceful, since 
it persists in the face of ample natural re 
sources. It) represents, net circumstances, 
but character. 

Spain's mineral wealth is greater than that 
of almost any other European country; cighty 
per cent. of her soil is reckoned as produc 
tive, and her varied climate makes possible 
a great range of agricultural products 
There has been no considerable war since 
the days of Napoleon to waste her resources, 
and her geographical pesition has se pro 
tected her that she has been spared the great 
expenditures for fleets and standing armies 
which other nations have had to meet. But, 
in spite of ail this, she is to dav stricken, 
bankrupt, and impotent, with debts which 
she can never meet, with the highest rate of 
illiteracy in Europe, excepting that of 
Portugal and the Italian islands (in) 1S, 
the latest date for which figures can be 
found, 71.5 per cent. could neither read 
nor write), and without even that hope for 
the future which a normally increasing popu 
lation would give. From = rse0 to IS 77 the 
annual increase of population was one third 
of one per cent., and in the next ten years 
it was one-half of one per cent. per annum 
The rate for England for the period most 
nearly corresponding to the last decade was 
11.65. Russia alone, with her vast stretches 
of arctic steppes to be taken inte account, 
has a lower average density of population 
than Spain. The latter has but eighty cight 
inhabitants to the square mile; the average 
for England is four hundred and ninety 
seven. 

The Spanish fields to day are vacant, the 
towns so strangely empty that they seem 
unreal. Cordova, that once splendid) me 
tropolis of the Moors, the Mecca of the West, 
the resort and birthplace of scholars, the 
centre of a great commerce, with a busy 
population of almost a million, is now a city 
under enchantment, the spellbound quality 
of whose grass-grown streets and silent 
plazas is as impossible to reproduce through 
the pages of an American journal as it would 
be to raise a genie by diligently rubbing a 
street-lamp on Fifth Avenue 





® 


This wasted shadow of a once great capital 
is the unhappy type that confronts one again 
and again. With the exception of Madrid, 
which is an arid and rustic Paris, and of 
Seville, with its careless gayety, the Spanish 
city isa place of erumbling walls and blank 
facades, of deserted streets of lanvuid 
Vistas of poverty, of vacuity, of desolation, 
and of ruin to an incredible degree. There 
is no commerce; there is often even ne 
traffic. The heavy atmesphere of decay 
hangs over the shrunken towns and villages, 
and on every hand are the signs of ebbing 
National life The unaided Vankeu timayina 
tion cannot construct for itself a picture of 


Spain's decrepitude. It must be seen to Tn 
believed The poverty iso mere than the 
lack of material assets or wealth making 
ideas; it is the appalling lack of men. And 
Spain has handled her scanty resources ina 
fashion that is either criminally careless or 
the method of a nation reduced to desperate 
straits 

The newspaper reports that the Spanish 


troops in Cuba are made up largely of boys 


of sixteen or eighteen vears unfortunately 
but too true These voung fellows, drawn 
for their first military training, who have 
never stood in rank or shouldered a musket, 
have furnished a considerable proportion of 
the Spanish forces in Cuba almost from the 


beginning of the present campaign 
eo 


A detachment of these bevs. lined up one 
dav at Algeciras preparatory to embarking 
was a sufficrently clear indication of the 
available resources of the mation Thes 
were ragged, many of them barefoot, all 
of them: hatless, according te the detinition 
of a hat which imsists that it shall have both 
crown and brim, cheerful with the unreason 
ing cheerfulness of vouth, which still looks 
on good fortune as its birthright is pitiful 


food for powder as was ever seen And 
as background to their pathetic vouth were 
the empty farms and half deserted village 
from which thev had been torr Spain hia 
thrown her seed rm inte the hopper 
Methods of work mel the tandard of 
living among the mass o dian Ge " 
re as prin oe t . res i 
' I ; ' 
» that 
ved t t A sk 
hand eart at the r tu 


demand, but three pesetas a day—about 
sixty cents—and out of that sum he boards 
himself. At other times he earns half a 
peseta daily—ten cents—if he is living at 
the expense of his emplover, or one peseta if 
he boards himself. He is heavily and capri 
ciously taxed, he is subject to a long term of 
military service, he is abjectly religious and 
desperately ignorant 

But no depths of poverty, however dire, 
except: perhaps a poverty ino men, are con 
clusive evidence of a permanent decline 
The reasons for believing that Spain's is such 
lie outside her immediate dolors, and are, 
in the main, three 

First, she has a low potential A nation, 
like an individual, needs, for the effective 
expression of its best self, the opportunities 
sutted to its special gifts Phe nature of 
those opportunities and the way they are 
met is the measure of its ability te achieve 
its potential, Spain represents to day the 
lowest ebb inthe declining fortunes of the 
Latin race in’ kurope, and, unlike the two 
other yreat branches of that race the French 
and the Italian her record does met aryue 
that her strenyth is merely im abevanee 


o 


She was at her best at the time when every 
man was ao fighter, holding thereely to a 
narrow allegiance Hher less of porestiare 
since that time has been steady, and ber con 
tributions toward the betterment of the con 
ditions of human life  intimitesimal She 
probably stands alone among modern mations 
in having refused even the measure of free 
dom within her reach. It was the people, 
net Royalty, whe, as lite as 1815. removed 
the ‘* Stone of the Constitution’ ’—the on 
scription “‘Libertad’’--on the public build 
ings, and demanded the abolition of freedom 
of the press and the reestablishment of the 
Inquisition, She has been unfaltering in 
her devotion to the petty view, the reaction 
ary policy, the stifling atmosphere 

It is a very descriptive facet that, except 
for the work of some of her great painters, 
the Spain of the Spaniards imposes nothing 
upon the attention which even throws inte 
perspective the domination and achieve 
ments of the Moor The tradttion that the 
Alhambra would) not pass out of the posses 
sion of the Moors until the sculptured hand 
on the Gate of Justice should grasp the kes 
also carved upon it, has had an unforeseen 
fultillenent For Granada, today, is) not 
so much the land of Ferdinand and Isabella 
as of the Saracen from whom they wrested 
it; and the Moor, by virtue of his) genius, 
holds Spain still. Five centuries an exile, 
he still throws the Spaniard ite eclipse 

Second, Spain is) still, im essentials, a 
mediaval mation. She is slothful, yemerant 
intolerant, and superstitious She is sus 


picious and cruel She is also haughty 


which is distinetly an archaic quality I hie 
vrowth of modern civilization has beeen cue 
speaking broadly, to three factors the fore 


ing of Nature to do the drudgery, the aban 
donment of illogical methods of thought for 
these more advanced, and the development 
of the habit of Cooperation But pm nome of 
these directions has Spain made any substan 
tial progress To use Dr Eholmes polis ise 


she is still eminently unsoctalized 


e 


Her commercial insignificance is due fun 


damentally to th fact. that she even now 
in the ABC of the communal vertue ined 
that she has not the shoulder tes shoulder 
habit which builds up communities What 
industries Spain has are Large nm the hiane! 
of foreryners And why 7 ud tspuat ire] 
himself a business man Mec atise it 
hard for two Spaniards treo tr t each other 
enough to work together, and three cannet 

Comparatively good order renmens througl 
out the kingdom to dav, but the state of 
affairs which had to be met was thatof a 
people with primitive comceptior f scmia 
relations It was every man for hiumnselt 
and matters have improved  beeceause the 
police authorities have succeeded: sea often 
in catching the hindimecst 

gut why should tl be? It has beets 
ittributed to internal distrusts and pea 
due to the different stra mh the poo 
tion, but Spain } t reer ' 
elements te control than Geermar or Austria 
or Italv, or the United Stat r En { 
Why ha she aleonee Tr tea] thie wreatt 
ment toward unifieatiot ned rit «) ? 
Her fatlure cannot fair } ' t the: chor 
f thy (ye erutr .? ’ \ j 

red ' ‘ 
i r ¢ ’ , r 
. ‘ , ' ; 


those imexorable laws of Nature to whos: 
force the Spanish mind is so oblivious 

That law is simply the fixing of a type ty 
inbreeding —a fact known to every manager 
ef a stock farm, and as true of the human 
animal as oof others The Morgan bers. 
whose bland tells in spite of the mixture of 
other stramns in every one of his descendants 
A Case IN point The Puritan, whe 
secluded inv New bngland, developed and 
fixed a type of character which has dom: 
nated this country, is another 

It is this physiological law which pro 
neunces the doom oof the Spaniard. for 
unfortunately, this intensification of traits 
by inbreeding works as surely for evil as for 
ceed, and, through its continued operation 
the Spaniard has become proof against the 
effective impact of modern ideas The aces 
dent of geographical position and the pricte 
of race have contributed to this result, and 
the centuries of isolation have produced their 
result. The Spaniard is irrevocably a medi 
wvalman, the type has ceased to be plastic 
When that is recognized the question of 
Spain's future is practically answered 


a 


In what way the final passing of Spoun 
Will shape itself cannot be discussed bere 
As a factor in vital questions, she is alreads 
spent Her neighbor, Portugal, ovight te 
called The Forgotten) Kingdom, se corm 
pletely is she out of the world to-day ane! 
Spain herself is alive by virtue of ber debt 
and ober traditions Both are great. but 
they are insufficient: props fer ao Kangecom 
Her poverty will protect Der from efhace 
ment for some time, just as it bas protected 
her in the past: but, when the end cones 
twill be ao very complete extimetionm. simmer 
she will not survive, as ancient Greece ba 
or Italy would, as an influences 

She has been a fairly faithful poordian of 
three incomparable treasures, the Albumtea 
and the Mosque of Cordova, bequeathed bet 
by the Moors, and for that we are ber deters 
But, beyond that, the memory of a) great 
Queen, the work oof two oor three great 
painters, and of an equally meagre nell of 
writers, almost measure her bequest teu 
It is a pitiful but perfectly logteal cute cnne 
for her history, while ait) bas been baatlnant 
and at times almost great, bas becom chara 
terized always by the lack of sympathety 
motives and fruitful ideas Hier = wreat 
epochs have been the epochs of able rulers 
never those of a people moved by the stir 


rings of a bereacleninge lite Amel ter clay 
Spainoas effective simply te pot a menral 
and equip a paradex Phie omeral, like 


most yoo morals, has seen service, amd re 
that effort is the law of life, amd that be 
Who breaks it is sure te reap the conse 
quences. And the paradox, too, is simple 
that the only live things im Spain are these 
that are dead cand prone Hler leachiog city 
zens are vhosts 

Whether Cuba wins her feeder mew 
for that ishand, a matter of great unportunes 
but so far as Spain's future is comeerned 
the immedite outcome one way or anmeother 
is but an imeidental detarl an the progers 
toward an mevitable ened ‘The Ohathook 


eee 
The Shetk's Venture in Verse 


Hib. mighty Sherk Abdullab spake ome a 
tothe Court sage, old banekazi. as f ‘ 


You are alwavs ready te pive ser 


advice, OF bavekazi, peerhiap cou could te 
mie Whichoof my counmerlors are really nee? 

Avery simple matter repolieed thre 
coptidently Pwoall tell veour at coree. gaey 
Sheik. bow it 4 ter beer recarnagreed cs , 
compose a long ballad this vers 

Stop! paterriptedd the Shek ‘ 
forget that Pann nner prevet 

Phat’s just at, mighty rok {, 
Write woonce a bong ballad andor ? 


msemibled coumetlbor 


But. bonekazi. | route mined that | t 
arete a line of puoete noe t 
Se much th better \W 
recuel thy mye beallad tt ' ' 
idly f the eftert ! ! I 
Iw come and bear of ' 
Theos t «la thie I b 
ny 
Dorel you fell t 
Sherk 7 
Certanu 
And “wl t | ‘yet ! ! fter 
‘ r bosalliael ¢ biequary t ! 
Ooh Twa tripelet tik 
Corie ewelatmecdd that t t 
for boatload of the great poet. J ’ 
another. that Twa i? ber t 
+} fort ’ ' fp tr thors ’ 
" nt t Tt i ! f 
: . ‘4 , oat 
‘ rtal boar , 
eocnut ' 
haat ter thie sk 
Vried t lf 
’ ' 
j 
H 
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Tendencies of Recent Kiction 


CHARACTERS AND PROBLEMS IN NOUELS 
iy Ree. David Leaton 
OL O€6 COCO OOEE COOC COEOOOOO CECE € COOEE CELE CCC COEE COCE CEE 


days when DT tirst read Sur Walter 


What new 
copmeme dtothe vision of 


ith The freshness, the charm 


the exhilaration of at all, the dramatic meove 


ment, the of 


omance of adventure amd love 


the Tiving comtact wath great histerse char 
ster t ws all a revelation of life at ote 
est Now after these vears it comes to me 
te 1 thicwne seet dreams of whieh Amiel 
yl ! Pett dream ayain 
\re w ton clhanyver im our maturer vear 
! fer ttisig theate ahr delight pen thre proretry 
! ! mot life that made us poartly prrets 
t ipse tyes? May we not be found 
h tee te rit fact no for those doctrinal 
red pole tdewse yl ‘ of tife that hold 
{ wrt nation for ou but which 
- 1} Lo oof the orcliunary recucder ? 
| tl itl wt tm thie tory Thies 
mt tf t ‘ tt i the presag fe ! 
me aed oth ' theoten of teal they 
nt } id tf Located cdrank thee 
k of para and t tid th Ne 
L inmour «of rhageitiat literature 
| ' iv rot tuke t) 1) el tems ! 
' rel t iti i , for dretesy 
Toa ar ote atlwowok oon “dal 
! itd sen qu t 1 it besa 
! f reach thy boy the veretinal 
lets cf ' ~~ robiaase 
e 
\ ! equaintance with reeent fletion 
! miited pra In the attempt te 
sent tion Is recent fhetionm sers 
iter f relay ? Phe would Tne 
' ' @oevery a 
1 «l >with a ripley or ne 
j rat ef mowed reading aeons your 
| { neral as te aniount to a res 
" ' fine atten Garant Allen savs he 
| idequate Deartag for tis scren 
tits hens " wiety tell he beuwan te weit 
rie Pevyp leave the vorks of Tayler 
1 oMebellan unteuched and read = Tn 
Voron \WWi Decl, Phe Aftiean barm and 
\ Ihe iy Pwons. and thatter themselves 
at thew ke vial there os ter sav cabveoat thre 
nhoamd marriage im modern life 
| ' tudents turn from Marx, Riis 
i to the poaaces of Mare Ha oor The 
] 11 vay fer ht on social reforms 
i t! mature minds of vouth and the 
used plined minds of the general public are 
Ptethe gravest perils as much from 
1 Po pMinprose as fro those of thre 
ratikest noathomabism Phe novelist is a 
rtf por nee to his creations Por pout 
Prisat ! t nto his characters, and 
t force and realitw, dn 
pth oof wisdom and 
t hort of ommmiscrenmes 
i! \ no facts of histors 
r religious creeds to 
tt most widdy toprol 
experiences of anv oof het 
tes hoadbte bolster up a 
\-1 1a trite r furnish 
! t Goatie martyrdom 
! fois 
° 
\ ! ft found am Amelia 
| ! | Kit Highway, where 
mid the unrepentant 
ill “ t a rele bey 
Mi Vaart tom wath ter tered 
t tit t t OnE baven 
t fa wife and iuuhter must 
{ ih hue h ladlrakes of 
rit peome Which the dignity 
! Haat tl is bow the mon 
. 1] tall these interests to 
vet \t t ithbed of the father, 
t! r e 2 thatthe ruling passion 
= str ith t ‘ some proonbuacks 
titer t ee | ! hand as a sert of 
Wall s evtrome unetion. then, scemy 
that | geen he breaks out bather 
“ ‘ reoht and wrong with the eves 
! t\ Ph) vou think bis soul wall 
‘ teopray when ait has left the body ?’’ 
Shad {4 noand Arminius Schools of 
t ts from Shiloh te Amdeower, what 
cs a romemtal agony amount to when 
a itl { ke of het satcallatole pon thre 
voep away Vour mightiest dos 
| 
| tyial y ve readers do not know 
n ind brilliant intellects 
ntiy before those subyects which 
eft band I hic half 
fa Steve Liovd, halt 
‘ 1 the } fas \ 
. Se ~ 
ke J i TI 
| , } 
! ' 
Ll VEX« 
rhe int | 
f rn Chriat 
it ao mal i t ‘ trmal a 
etestable heroine of the theats ind mu 


"© cEcEecEesqeec 


ralis cof Docomnedeot ra rading in mans 
clothes, and fer such an wttractive inne 
cent could leave he Any am monastery 
and) throw his) reforr cork te the winds 
mtst excuse Us tf we refuse t e anything 
of a here or martyr 

Arvotheor bewok ageiv« read by religious 
prcenpele ! I by Le r In bole come of the 
le caching te rary serh of thie year But 
what ae © v is f tt stepeet whacky the 
iuther rrake t t attraction cof the 
story ¢ I} thon to makonge a port of 
Gelight wath the Lowe of moarrice) worm fer 
aman tot her busted ‘ lutely pmmeral 
if casoev thin rit ' rel oom choi thos 
James Doane Aller tevether with TPolstor 
Phaarely canned Gorcant \ ive taken a loony 
step nm the rey t ae | ral Tespotst 
! ty lite rater | t dn uid in all 
candor that the ther. af had te deal with 
i ibepeat » Wath taste 
it | } ! t ' ‘ tes hh 
ko raecow Te ! re ated sporat 
tial | magere on 
has been t rial ranuy Pett cat the 
¢} whit t = » tes — nmav be over 
con tr t that a preter 
ence for t ‘ a decadent 
literary birt rel i) te a pure 

vores Clirist 

\ wlhreole ' tery | peur hove between a 
manly fellow and ao omealest: girl is, to my 
thinking. a healtheer cet for the imagination 
of our Christian sy iti avd afar nebler sign 
of our cm trom, tham the hysterics of 
pefeoorna, the trele vies of the woman ques 
tiem vical gush which makes 


imd the tl 
vicrous characters shining saints at their last 
isp? Novels of this sort, feverish 
oomy and morbed. are the Dead Sea fruit of 
literature I! 


restless, 
terary pessimism is an 
evidence of low vitalitv, of want of faith, 
and decadent art l 
frankly admit that ao mowel with a purpose 
a prejudice against it, for even in 
the hands of such masters as Hall Caine and 
Amelia) Barr the purpose has turned the 
preaching toe rant, and the reform ardor to 
melodrama Inthe end it wall ruin morals 
as Well as tietiom af the reader can see the 
candles, the ropes and tawdry properties of 
the stiae fizure which the 
nevelist sets up for a prophet ora preacher 
We do net ask of the mewel prous instruction, 
but we do claim «fat. as of all literature and 
without 
ws religion is but cust 
worldly concern 


barrenness of tdeas 


RINGS Thine 


1 


Doclauroed thee iv 


art, the sense that life is good'"’; 


this sense literatur 


and ashes, anc of Littl 


° 

But there are bright spots. nav, large sun 
hhht areas ef meadow. lake and wood, in tin 
Latieds pecan ryt fact n American litera 
ture is enmriohed by a moble national theme 
worked out woth teu terary skill. in Plugh 
Worn \ k that happrly lustrates the 
religious Value of true literature Phe 

ithvert WS aet nthe British Weekly 

hos a netlar power of Ccomcemnimy what os 
excellent mm character, and of Setting itoinia 

tuation that virt Phere you 
have the wl sul toot gpood and bad 
fiction am a mutt One rises from read 


ing Hugh Wyome with an a siomof mental 


Vitalitv, a larger - sweet sense of 
the tave of lik 

Phe sar peeTee get ft mieral ex 
lence of great t t even oon the most 


humble and ofl n Phrough 


Lattion Wir s thon (sill Is i 
Christian her ‘ n tl vorkh ‘ 
cannot separate bam tr 1 Christ, nav, net 
even deurach I dear Lord went 
lower mor that te saver Om all that rich 
vein oof Drumtechty and Thraums pold) of 
Maclaren’s and Barrie's the thoughtful public 
has already set its broad seal of approval 


and the characters have become our friends 
while ther experrences are a vital part of our 
religgens life i! source of their 


lies far back in ra herita 


preewer 
ve and national 


character, for they pucture the life of a race, 
furnishing that unfasling interest felt alwavs 
by the common people im the tears and 
laughter of menmef Mesh and blood It is mat 
merely that t Voare racvoot the sol, that the 
local calor os correct. that humor and pathos 
ite, as eal te close together and that 
the tate tual and moral ideas of the 
people are akin te the progressive thought of 
Lurepe and Americal but the authors lave 
seen that spiritua foals of life alone dignify 
human natur md thus they touched those 
perennial fountan fo tarth and hope which 
pri t { nwith tl \ 
a ‘ ternal lif 
o 
It t h 1 h 
. < ' 1 
r 
“A 
nait 
' " ut iter 
est t t wa f tlre } r and th 
‘ ispirations of tl common people 
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There is in such fiction a sincere thought, 
and a splendid sympathy with industrial con- 
tragedy of modern life, that 
worthy of 

Conven 


ditions and the 
will make 
interest aS Hamlet or Desdemona 
tional habits of thought and methods of work 
may be somewhat wildly disre garded in the 
zeal of reform, but ome safe order of 
thought and purpose runs through them all— 
namely, the recognition of the claims of the 
common people to the fruits of Christian 
progress and the need of gomg back to the 
example of the Founder of Christianity and 
the first workers in the Gospel for vuidance 


threw characters as 


sane 


* 


related to this Tres the realistic 
movement which has wrought such havoc in 
reckless hands: but even beoks like The 
Woodlanders, The Manaxman and A Summer 
in Arcady bring us face te face with phases 
of life which the religious parent and teacher 
There is evidence 


Closely 


are lanind te comsider 
tbroad that the reasen and modesty of intelli 
wing them to see that 
and the favor 


vent authors are Te 
ype arts really geead morals 
of the permanently 
secured by the » has a genuine 
Te gard for the sanmctities of the home and the 


public can omly be 


writer whe 


elevation of the family 

Quo Vadis strikes a clear, commanding 
nete, and its influence is all fer the spiritual 
conception of life It has dome moble service 
already among the more thoughtful people 
In presenting, im such telling contrast, the 
hard even tendish sport oof pagan 
Rome to the ywrace levve immd purity of 
Christianity It 
the simplicity of the faith and the unselfish 
ness of the lives of the early believers with 


the self indulvence and worldly ideals of 


cruel 


incidentally contrasts also 


a 


te 


ry 


ag) 
- 


MONG the many crowned Kings of 
oureype there is meme more popular 
than King Christian of Denmark, 
but the reason ef this popularity, 
both at home and abroad, is not so easy 
to explain Perhaps it is because no one 
suspects him oof sinister motives, nor of 
inserutable schemes against the peace of 
Poureopne Another may be that every one 
knows his aversion te publicity He never 
appears at public) festivals unless it is a 


NecessitV; 


. 


never makes a speech 
King Christian is noth- 
ing if net a although he 
lives in a large capital and — seaport, 
Copenhagen. The home land of (Denmark 
would, in Western America, pass for a good- 
sized ranch, as it means only fourteen thou- 
sand square miles, but the other lands 
belonging to Denmark —Greenland, Iceland 
and the West rented to official 
tenants an King Christian 
manages te keep his family in comfortable 
stvle even for Roval bele«s 

It is boy tee ome ills a Tate 


case of 
unless compelled 
husbandman 


Indies—are 


By this simple pl 
1 


event for His 
Majesty to drive through the principal streets 
of the ocean bordered leulevards of his 
beautiful capital, the Venice of the North, 
IN AN Open carriag with searce anv suite 
On such occastons the pepulace, though num 
bering a large percentaze of socialists and 
radicals, show their affectionate regard for 
the aved sovercign as trulw as if he were a 
} ' 


aurel crowned Cvesar returning from victory 


* 

In no imstance r redexd has the homely 
beauty of this neblemans character, whose 
fortune, or mistertur t has been to be 
born te Rowal homers. been brought into 
bolder relief thanionm his visit te his distant 
and somew hat reca trant subjects in 
Joelaind Phe eccasion was the millennial 
festival of the island im iszyg. and the King, 
profiting by improved facidities of ocean 


travel, honored these proverbially litigious 
and at that time actually rebellious tenants 
of his) snow “eine to Reykjavik, 
and thus being the tirst crowned King to set 
foot on the land of the Eddas. There, 
too. amon the elaciers of that 
land, King son oa signal vic 
tory, greater than the exploiting tactics of 


farm, try 
lavas and 
Christian 


monopelists. or the subtleties of jurists, and 
wreater than that won bw force of arms: for 


the littl: nation of leeland has mever been 
conquered in war King Christian won the 
Victory ino his usual st (lad in civilian 
costume, he entered t pitulef Revkjavik, 
t port of two theusand inhabitants. He 
was met bv His Gsrace, the Bish yp of the 
island, and His Ey» env, the Governor, 
beth in official d - v thie escorted 
pthe principal st Villay Phence 
hie proces ‘ t! half-wild 
Ieeland = por t t toa plain of 
Phingvellir f t at the national 
vatheriny t! incient 
Alt My 1 t t t il lent 
’ hai ‘ 
1 , 

itedst I ind tisher 

men, a roug Z yood natured 


enough just now. but still of such temper 
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modern Christianity; but in this. tu. ' 
do much good. In this age of crit 


the church and creeds, no literaty, . 
more value than that which gives : ; 
historical perspective of life and < Me 
the dark, ignoble picture of the pay rd 


without Christ and His church 
Books like The Seats of the wv ' 

Soldiers of Fortune, Lochinvar and « the 
Face of the Waters, which giy, the 
romance of history, stirring advent 
wholesome love, have such univer. 
with the public that it must be acces, 
sign of a healthy love of Nature and |... 
brave men and sweet, modest women 7 
books that can take us out to the open, let 
hear the jingle of the spurs like bel! 
night ride, regale us with deeds of 
tales of love and the quiet patienc, faith 


«4 


are greatly helpful to good health © .,1 
temper, and so, likewise, to good mer 
e 
The trend of recent fiction show ar’ 


that the problems of the age, in spite of uy 
discoveries of science and the exaltation «4 
material comfort, are all spiritual: aod thee, 
is a growing conviction that they mouse ' 
spiritually solved. But the best: ser f 
recent fiction is the creation of a few s; 
characters, who must long remain 
heritage of the race, such as Mar. 
sainted mother; Doctor Maclure. t 

Lady Maxwell, the calm, sufficient 

Leeby, the devoted sister and 

gossip; Jack Warder, the trusty a: 

friend; and Hope Langham, the sw 
sympathetic lady love; for, after al! 
physical and spiritual sanity of such ¢ 
creations that influence the religion f t 
the people. —The Congregationalist 
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2 Most Popular Monarch in Europe: 


a KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK ; 
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as might, under pressure, Hecla-like, remind 
one of former days; and to run this risk 
without any other body-guard than a few 
peaceable Danes and a sprinkling of gold- 
braided sheriffs. Profiting 
singular fand self-willed Ieelander at home, 
the people whose complaints and demands 
he had listened to more or less unw illing!y 
ever since his ascent of the throne, the King 
thought it would probably gladden the in 
habitants of Snowland if he satisfied some 
of their most ardent prayers, and tly 
acceptable thing he could think of was to 
grant them a measure of self-government 
Producing a document to that effect when 
the festivities were at their height. and the 
yrass-green plain covered with thousands 
the sober-minded King, in the presence of 
his officials and the assembled multitude 
handed over the documents granting I eland 
home-rule, and, practically, independen:« 


by seeing the 


must 


@ 
But the most characteristic anecd old 


of King Christian during his stay in! 
is of the homeliest description. Elis Mooesty 


would often saunter beyond the outs. its 
the capital, apparently to obtain f f 
view of the varied landscape—n ns 
valleys, glaciers, islands—and for 
minutes together, stand on seme ¢! 
where, perhaps, a group of old ned 
huts, such as travelers love te sket seme 
huddled together. Into one of © the 
most dilapidated of the lot, the Kin. ne 
of these occasions entered, and in > ng 
he must have doffed his hat and ked 
more bent than is his wont; for tl xe 
of an Iceland hut will not yield ‘ 
fox-hole in length and breadth—a 

course, to keep out the frost. The 

get in, however, and finding ther 

boy building what he called a 

sheep's bones, the King asked if 

have the house. ‘'No,’’ said the 

is mine own."’ The King, thinkin: 

was remarkably deficient in int 

pulled out a coin and asked him w! 

was stamped on the coin. “Lees ; 


like you, man,’’ said the youngst: 
a moment's hesitation; and the Kin- 2 


that his intelligence was quite eq” . 
independence, patted the boy on * 
and gave him the coin. This ~ 
traveled over the island even before * : 
of the home-rule presentation : 
was, the people accepted his ! ‘ 


presentation as a part-payment 
claims, but his kindness as his ow! 
Thus it is that King Christiar 
place as a sovereign, not becaus 
tional ability, nor even by right 
ance, but by the power of his 
kindness. —Chambers’s Journa! 
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a Washington county town a iit 
the local champion liar was br 
the justice for ste sling hens 5 
plain case, and by tl ) 

the prisoner said I plead 2 


surprising answer, in place 
staggered the just 

I'm afraid Hiram,’ sa 
pause, I guess Il have t 
evidence before I sentence you 


¢ x pected 
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Character in the Face 


) READ NATURES SIGNS 


o\v, VER dishonest a person may be, 
H however clever in concealing his 
his face will throw out a warning 
cho know how to interpret. it; 

round, smooth features, or his 
lance, eyebrows, eyes, nose and 
d pointed chin will reveal him 


“et , ruc colors.’’ This sweeping state 
ment be called in question, but Richard 
pim Stocker is very positive that it is 
well ied, and in The Humanitarian he 


the facial indexes to character 
may be read 
If th face be divided by two imaginary 
i lines, that division including the 
forehead and eves indicates the extent of 
ntelle tual capacity, that including the nose 
aid check bones indicates will power, that 
noludau: cheeks, lips, jaws, and chin indi- 
cates the feelings. Se much for the general 
ndiatons. Mr. Stocker then proceeds to 
pecitic in his information. 


N 


be mn 
e 
First to the forehead, the seat of the 
nteliact If the lower part be the fullest, 


wo that at advances over the eyes, it in 
that the observing powers and prac 


‘i i 

teal tuulties are inthe ascendency; should 

the upper section be prominent or bulge for 

vard it shows that the reasoning powers and 
roti al side of the individual are strongly 

represented. while, if it be filled out in the 


nad ind fullest in the centre, it then 
lenotes that the comparative faculties are in 
evidet ind that the person possessed of it 
has t ibility. to classify, to arrange his 

Ie to criticise, and reason by analogy, 
mdtecolicct what has taken place. 

Viewed full-face: A wide forehead shows 
tbrowderomind than does a narrow one; and 
ahi) forchead indicates more intuition and 
lofticr Characteristics than a low one. 

A forchead greatly developed above, 
which sinks in near the eyes, indicates an 
infantile, crude personality. 

Next as to eyebrows, the contour, posi- 
tion and extent of which show the develop- 
nent of the perceptive organs 

Stroght evebrows show orderly habits, a 
methodical turn of mind; arched or pointed 
mes, perception of color, taste in the 
arrangement of tints and the ability to 
match shades and hues; while such as are set 
fur apart from each other show the capacity 
for judging of sizes and proportions with a 
greater or less amount of accuracy. If the 
evebrows bend down in the middle toward 
the eves, so that they appear indented, as it 

cre they show a nature that is disposed 

ther to forgive nor forget, and that is 
resentlul, or apt to give “ tit for tat." 

hcording to the greater amount of space 
hetwoon the ridge of the eyebrow at its outer 
terminus and the corner of the eye can be 
crouined the caleulative powers. 

When the outline of the eyebrows is 
“host it indicates sincerity and frankness 

! lowever, it should be oblique, and the 
ti! pring from the roots of the nose, it 
sive and deceptive tendencies 
| «, We are told, shows by its fullness 

exity the power of speech. The size 

shows the degree of sentiment, 
card for the Opposite sex The dis 
tween the eyes indicates power of 
ring forms and outlines 


her feature of the face is so full of 
isthe nose. The mere size counts 
but its height above the cheeks 
indicates mental capacity and 
f character. A pug or snub indi 
rimmaturity or arrested develop 
Koman arch love of power; a 
traight) nose, refinement, artistic 
‘© Of peace; the turn-up means 
ind cheerfulness; the drooping 
prudence, reflection, and usually 
the hooked of beak like Nose, 
n 
> are the signs of passion and appe 
Upper lip, according to its fullness 
ness, shows the extent of the social 
the lower, the domestic traits. 
~ ips denote sensuality and love of the 
ngs of life; thin lips, oppositely, 
t Want of vitality, and but little 
either for enjoyment or affording 
o others. The happy medium "’ 
Proper mean'’ —is the best; such 
iting a full share of the milk of 
rindness, and a loving, sympathetic, 
iture 
dolips indicate a witty, mirthful 
itsuch as descend at the angles of 
th denote a gloomy temperament 
the space from the nose to the Open- 
mouth (7 «.. that part of the face 
en spoken of as the © upper lip 
titt and full, it shows self reliance 


' 


fe 


enee In one’s own opinions and 


moof the face is short and con 


! 
wked at in prot o that the 
ind exposes the teeth to s 
, , 
, rt 
tal ty a narrow chin show 
‘yous, cunning nature i 
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In the Language of Dress 


POPULAR FABRICS AND THEIR NAMES 
Ky Stanhope Saiits 








T SEEMS all the more remarkable 
that the history and significance 
of clothes have not been treated 
of. when it is observed that both 

their origin and their meaning are com 
veyed in the very language of dress. It has 
been assumed that every word means some 
thing, is not mere jargon to which some 
meaning has become attached, and if it) be 
traced far enough, or questioned closely 
enough, will disclose its own history Phiis 
seems especially true with respect to the 
names of our garments and the materials 
from which they are fashioned.  Henee it is 
possible to learn from the name of every 
garment, and of almost every material of 
which clothes are made, the men whe first 
wore it, the country or locality in which it 
originated, or the person or town that first 
manufactured or introduced it 

Silk, which is one of the most roval of 
fabrics, is also one of the olclest Phi 
Western world received it from China 
where it had been used for unknown ages 
Its Western name, ‘‘ sericus,”’ is taken from 
‘seres,”’ the Roman name for the people 
who lived on the © plains of Sericana 


“where Chinese drive 
With sails and wind their cany wagons light 


Serge is etymologically the same word, as it 
also comes from‘ sericus.’’ °° Satin.’ teow, 
means silk, as it is derived from the low 
Latin ‘‘ setinus,'’ or silk 


After the fabric and its name bad been 
introduced in Europe, local names sprang 
up to indicate different: varieties of silk, 
which were also, for the most part, first 
manufactured in the East. ‘ Taffeta’’ bas 
been referred to the name of a quarter in 
Bagdad, called Atab or Atabiya, where the 
silk manufacturers had congregated. While 
it seems extremely probable that the 
“ Tabby,’’ or mottled cat, can claim its 
origin in the proud city of the Califs, this 
common derivation of the name, applied to 
a fashionable kind of silk, is, unfortunately, 
not so poetic. 

Taffeta is a strong silk, woven with a 
peculiar twisting of the threads; and its 
name is traceable to the Persian word 
“tafta,’’ from‘ taftan,’’ to twist, Meir or 
moreen silk, also comes from the East, and 
was introduced by the Moors, as its name 
plainly indicates. Damask reveals its origin 
in Damascus. Surah silk came from Surat, 
India; and Paduasoy, or Padua silk, a great 
favorite in the courts of Europe two centurtes 
ago, is merely a variety first manufactured 
in Padua, after Piedmont became the silk 
producing region of Europe 

The origins of different fabrics can yoner 
ally be traced to one of the three great seat 
of trade and manufacture during the Middle 
Ages. Industries, as civilization itself 
came from the East. The great intellectuad 
awakening of the Fast, under the stimulus 
of Arabic culture and Juxuriance, was accom 
panied by a corresponding awakening tn all 
branches of industry and. trict bayelad 
during the beneficent reign of Harun al 
Rashid, became the seat of luxury and the 
intellectual and literary capital both of 
Islam and of the world Dhence the mda 
trial and fine arts were transferred by 
Saracen, and Moor, and Osmanli tou the tas 
extremities of Furope. When Moslem it 
dustries began to wane, they were succers ferd 
by those of Flanders, and the latter 
in turn, succeeded by those of northern Ita 
These were the well-established centr 
manufacture in) mediayval time fot} 
localities, such as many in Pranece, Spain 
and England, are well known for their 


commercial activity, but they were not ina 


large sense origins of modern manufactur 
+ 


To the earliest of these industrial ses 
the Mohammedan Empire, with Voadad a 


its centre, may be traced a large number of 
the fabrics now in use This) cits i his 
been seen, soon became the mart of lh 
manufacturers It also attracted the 

merce of other cities and centri anid 
served as a perpe tual bazaar on fiir feo the 


interchange of trade between the bast and 


the West Muslin is a word that we yet 
through the French mousse) ine st 
indicates that the fabric was first 1 i. 
Mosul, a city on the Tiyr met f fr 
Bagdad; while baudekin thie 
broidered silk that was onc: od kK 
and sishops came from the r { f 
Califs itself 

(,auz Is SUpp te 
(547 ind it t 
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Calico first came from Calicut, although it 
is now sold in that town by the enterpris 
ing English mills 

The same Saracenic torch bearers — of 
scrence and the arts brought with them from 
Festat, the old name of Cairo, and now a 
suburb of that city, the famous fustian that 
has played such a conspicuous part in the 
history of textile fabrics and in the language 
A metaphor, The Saracens also invented 
jeans, so named from the city of Jaen, one 
of the Moorish capitals in Spain. They alse 
devised the plories of Cordovan leather, in 
which Miles Standish and a thousand other 
tackram warriors delighted 


e 


Southey, who was a better poet than ety 
miolwist, wanted to credit the Saracens with 
the introduction of merino, deriving the 
name from the tithe of the Moorish chief, 

emir.’ This fanciful) ctymology has net 
been accepted, as the mame of the fabric is 
merely the name of the Spanish sheep from 
which the wool is clipped. Dimity has been 
compecturally derived from Damietta, but the 
werd has a scientific origin It is a cloth 
woven with two threads, and the mame is 
formed from two Greek terms (dis and 
Mites ) Two well-known kenglish fabrics 
were named ino a similar manner—— drill and 
twill--one woven with two and the other 
with three threads 

The Flemings were the first) Furopeaa 
successors to the industrial dominion of the 
Arals and Moors. The looms of Flanders 
were whirring for more than a century in 
advance of those of the future Manchester ana 
lacds. We should know this even if his 
tory were unwritten by calling over the 
names of the fabrics and stuffs mow in daily 
use. Our gingham came originally from 
the town of Guingamp in French Flanders 
Galloon, which means Walloon lace, as also 
Valenciennes and Mechlin laces, came from 
the same region. Cambric comes from 
Cambray; the French still call it ‘' toile de 
Cambray Frieze cloth came from Fries 
land Brussels — carpets, arras,’’ and 

Lisle thread’ all have a common home 
among the Flemings 

A very large yroup of words has been 
traced, probably without sufficient reason, to 
the early settlement of colomies of Flemish 
weavers inf Normandy along the River 
Teucques. It has been pointed out that in 
(german the word for cloth itself is ‘ tuch,’ 
and inold English itis‘ tuck" The duck 
of which cadets and others have their imimvac 
ulate trousers fashioned has also been 


traced to this river name. Pillows are 
covered with ticking ladies once wore, 
md children now wear, © tuckers’’ at table, 


and oan bkngland there is a village called 
Ducking Mill, and Bristol has a street called 
Tucker All] these, and even the name of 
eur national hero, Dan Tucker, have been 
referred to this Norman stream along which 
omce buzzed the busy looms of the blemish 


colonists Phis plausible etymology held 
the field for a long time, until some cone 
Aigegeinnye im the old tieldes from which 
cometh all this new corne fro vere to vere 
found the Teutonic root tucian to foded 
pleat, or full’ cloth Phis brushed aways 


all the romance, and left the group of word 
to “put up as best they could with a vers 





pleberan vocabularic ancestry indeed 
e 
Phe names of fabric that may be traced 
the last of these mediaval manufacturimiy 
1 northern Italy, are not so nunmereat 
these that wo back to klander or that 
wh bocaek ten thee rhieere Pempyete Sarace 
and Arab At avery early period pry thee 


northern republics of Ttaly commerce and 


manufacture became very acti 


ve, due in a 
yreat measure to the tirmtalus given bey the 
maritime supremacy of the cities of Geno 
Visa and Venice, and to the corresponding 
tivity on trade in such) prosperous omteror 


cithe Milan bk lorence Bologna and 
Viaclua Milan and Mantua wave tis m lhitver 
wi omantuamaker and ~evhorn attached 
ts name to acertain. k Paf hat and stra 
In omiore recent time bonigcland, It nef 
J Scotland ha nitribsatedd ia lier nt 
eared nan tev tate: fiabe I 
ertain | rit J | ! t incl 
tise ir fiat t ‘ ' 
1 Wr, teal dia ' tr ' 1} ‘ 
Worst near Norfoll 
oan e from Kes ' 
, I) t i t I ! 
' r r 


- 


wool Flannel, it should be remembered 
was formerly written  flannen,’’ and ts still 
occasionally sa promeaunced by ignorant 
Verity and Sc rttbe ald fashioned tre rscrtis 
Velvet has a similar, if not the same origin 
but is traceable directly tr» the Latin 

villus shaguy bate Jet, which ts se 
extensively used as a yvarntture for ladies 
dresses, was terest found mear the river and 


town of Csapges i Asta Mitnor The old 
French name of this species of mineral coal 
* yagate, jayet mn jact shows the 


origin of the mineral and the knglish word 

Most of the terms referring to dress or 
clothing base very simple meanings, and 
the origins are mot far to seek Po begin 
with the two extremities of man, it may 
be sard that here as eleew here eatremtios 
meet, for bat amd shoe mean the sane 
thing that ts, a cower Heth are derived 
from an old Aryan tot sku or skad,"’ 
which ts alse the ony ef our word for sky 
The Germans call a thimble a tingerhat 
or finger bat on cover Phemnd ts onuaethy the 
same word as buat 

The idea of a cover for protection has been 
utilized te a very large extent in) forming 
new words te cemae the various and ever 
changing articles of dress Cap and 
cape come from the same word, one used 
to cover the bead and the other to covet the 
shoulders ated clvest Coat'' alse sivnities 
a covering When the ancient Teuton 
devised a covering for their bands they tock 
their word hel Which means puto of th 
hand, and put before at the cumulative 


particle © ye amd “ye lat TI LLL) a 
thing to cover the patio, became io time our 
love This weld seem te indicate that 


the first wloves were u el to protect thre proaton 
from the sword bandle on the friction of the 
oar, possible io the boats of the Vikings 


e 


Other terms were used as | somewhat 
aescriptive af the shape or ornamentation of 
thre poarmpent Cloak ois derived) from 

cloaca bation fea teed as it resembled 
a bell when it was drawn about the throat 

Shitt ° comes from a Teuton word mean 
mg short, cietiunguishing at probably fron 


the lenge tegen con rebee Skirt rs thre scare 
word 

Breech is an old word, Taappaly fast 
dyin When the Komans wayed war on 


the Parthians and Kelts in reyrons colcler 
than any te which they bad been accus 
tomed, they adopted the Galle breek, whieh 


they called brace Ihe Keltie word 
Is breach wnd meats vafiegated, or a 
plaid bhe werd breek is itself a plural 
forty, canned breaks ot breeches is a 


double plural Drotisers is a plural 
formed from tru which means ao) bay 

This may account bostortcally for a certam 
well knows progecmeity of trousers to bape at 
the knees Vantaloouws tells a different story 

Dhear name bas been traced to the patron 
saintal Venie, Sanit Pantaleo Phe word 
micas all bien Pantaleon 9 became oa 
sort of nrkoame for all Venetians, and oe 


purssedd om te proanitaloon the clown, cated 

modern pantalones, and, alas’ even te that 

horror of modern terminology prants 
eee 


“* Don't Worry’ Circles 


A MOVEMEN TE that) ha very much te 
recommend if was started noa New 


Vork City parlor onty a few weeb mo It 
j called thee Joon t Wore (ine se steed dace 
moet wath tie? s biecart 4 one that alread 
i ! york be t there tyr \? 
fer Ot? feotersation fan tite ! ! 
boat It ! t te iit if ‘ peurat ! 
t t {tl mel trensly tied «core 
ited tere ! trate co thre t 
| rt t pris pra r those 
t} t asitierd P } jr { 
‘) ‘+t ) fa} | 
+4 . ’ ' | ' { 
\ 
+} ‘ ' nt nipelat 
«at ritiut i rete 
1 i k doa i ! 
! t ! j nel { 
j 
‘ ' } } ' 
\’ , 
‘ / gririt tue , 
tpist ' : . 
’ 
tet nf ‘ 
1} ' ) zat ‘+ rt 
} j t} fions td W ' 
Pestana } nt ‘ ! 
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kurope Against the Jews 


| fact it, alt 1; ny 
| bourey notiat ite 
i ther } beeen ami 
fh atdnenil ‘ 1, sit 
‘ * ‘ ‘ ‘ 
, ° P ‘ 
‘ | ’ 4 
' ! t 
! t \r aa 
‘} ° ‘ } } 
hat that ‘ 
Phe on tet tec) are a 
Draper 1) hat tot 
t beat th ‘ t 1} ‘ { 
! ho] hha ! rigetarn Jet t 
TT t preitaten i ther 
frat tl rot eles at) any opere than the 
rat uote sill ated as there seqearate 
ha 1 t i bistenry avd dias lasted 
thy 1} smd veut it riclictplentan tes take 
‘ ’ the tise Pet them work,’ 
a thor fet Hiat Jeo attennpet if he 
} " t © obey lenatinge, on where 
t really poor Jew whe shitks workiny 
for fourteen Dreoue cehaiv’? ©lor bast bond 
3 ‘ net snarl at the Jew for bis Lazine 
‘ laut t protests are ayaimnst his industry 
i ° 
é Pet therm \ a fourth iiturn Chris 
‘ baat that execeblent advice oaghit be 
1} without results te most breneb town 
Mm, ter tthe (otros, and we esen fear, to 
Heoor two annem oti Cum Seething propo dia 
tive An finally, at os recenpenededd thiat 
1 ! doall be restored te Palestim 
| t thems. of course. by a tithe older 
t tote Pritagn. and Detter thin that of 
race te the land it occupies; but 
| t hd onet holed the balf of them, 
. oe 4 tohalf went back, the remannder 
| t rt ears be as ttimerous, as 
‘ anid nfamoustly 
{ ited Dhe great farts of bistory 
! t nt the creams of poh 
+} | ' of the buggest of them 
tt if never changes and 
It stad ct well resuain 
{1 hora whom, 
| | t wound sur 
t ite and th irthies 
f th the I tperwer of throw 
oof tual penis and mental 
Thiet one earthly bicopee of 
the J 1 Deut ve ane) that as 
( ba { burope shall 
' 6 Phrias 
eee 


eee 


Woman's Opportunity 


\Nol for vet 
{« thee Tebann 
bie { $ with 

i J moeved 
! t ypenmeral discus 
t! inal of 
t j - riaiit lowers 
' ' 
t! jut nal ONpoeti 
he poast iu! ws rites tout 
i i t f{ New York. tee hear 
1 atgeurment ee talsle 
Marticd and unmarried men 
f excellent i] staumding, as 
lit ! porality ef books and 
} | t quest s f life 
{1 ve 

a fer tten pre Pserthagee 

! ! i wert to her 
br ! ! and. oman 
| hat ctv is th 

tf her. wl bein 

a a chil 

ret refreshin 

» tn itl 

, 
is net tl 
1 ve 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 

imoa i? ’ Woman 
} The hostess caught 


ind preparatory clearing 
t intention to narrate 


in the uplifted voice 

of the throat, her gure 
what he had and beard 
startled gl her husband 
eotie of 


oon She gave a 


ince toward whose 
look was 
then with all the 
i veonce tog pleading to be offen 
sive, She said Forgive me, General, but it 
is sorrowful enough to know itis going on 
pele we don t talk of it 

Dhough robbed of his proposed position of 
authorized reporter, the General, with a new 
deference, said I your pardon, I 
forget that you might not be interested 

A quick witted woman necd never be ata 
less for the by which to carry the con 
versation into whatsoever channel she wills 
no ventlewoman need fear that she wall mot 
to the drift 


iamswering SeTIOUSsS animes 


ance and courtecjts 


entreaty of 


bey 


THATS 


do yood by a steadfast resistance 
of unwholesome talk 

A revolutionizing 
order of our day 
nine hands. through the use of what is dis 
timetively hers Through no other 
can amusement be kept within bounds, com 


that 
lies im ferns 


power as to all 


changes the 


Means 


pliment be pressed into mere delicate 
exper m. conversation be led into higher 
et not less lively channels, and men be 
ide to know that to win favors they must 
ithe tokens of knightly purity and cour 

5! It net through her strony arm, fer 
it it il | f thor her wimittance 

t! bar. that a woman can elevate her 

! her adherence to the true, the spur 

smd tl apeliftar ‘ he make a refuge 

piration for the enoof ber tum 
eee 


Exports 


perer 
eootrntry 


Our Enormous 
condition for universal 


I gad the vditie 
perity were never better in th 


thane at the present time is very cle wiv shown 
by the record of foreign trade during the cal 
endar vear of mso7, the tables of which Ihave 


leon yavenm cut 


It ism our ¢ Nprorts especially, save the 


tostenm Budget, that the gains mm t8q7 surpass 
all previous records, comtiumumy the large 
sales of agricultural products which were 


made in the closing months of rg6, and 
adding to these large amounts of manu 
factured yoods, especiilly of iron and steel 


Our imports during i497 were, altogether, 
Phis was a gainof S61 051 000 
over 18g6, but was lower than in rsq5, when 
ourdmperts amounted in round numbers to 
There have been four vears 
since ES7g in which our imports exceeded the 
mark, and as the 
amount now shows that we are more nearly 
ona self supporting basis, it will probably be 
permanent. In fact, itis due to the cessation 
ef our demand for foreign iron and steel and 
their products, which we now make so much 
more cheaply than buiropean countries can, 
that they form oan important part of our 
export trade, and one likely to inerease 


$7.42,650,555 


Shot ooo cnn 


Scr Orn ne lessened 


Although iron and steel and articles made 
from them have constituted the largest pro 
portion of manufactures exported, there have 
been considerable « Xports of both cotton and 
woolen manufactures, and of « Some 
of these have been to Great Britain 
larger shure markets which British 
manufactures have heretofore supplied That 
past vear 
\imerican 
been suffering from dull 


lothing 
though a 
grep tan thre 


this has been gory on during the 


shows clearly that, however much 


manufacturers have 


trade and insutticrent demand, those of Great 
Britain and the Continent of burope have 
suffered worse than thes It furnishes proty 
ably the best argument why the strikes 


which are at American 


cotton factories 


present paralyz 
should Ive 


ing 


somehow ended as 


quickly as possible The statistics of track 
show that im all branches of manufactures 
are reaching out and capturing trade that has 


heretofore been held by British and German 
manufactures, and that this i ef all tumes 
the worst in which te give up a tiebt where 
there is every reason to beleve we mavl 
entirely successful if we conmtintue 


The past vear the balance of trade in our 
favor from burope was S4yo2 cog rss 
SyrgSiO.1g4 im rg6, a 144 
over the tizures of : ih up te that 
time had been the highest record in 
faver But our last) vear 
exceeded by SS tm r cme that “Ne 
imported, while in roo there was a balance 
mhoour faver of Sy yoo Goo But this merely 
have been paving our foreign 
aomuch more rapid rate in 
iSa7 than in isu, and that, temporarily, the 
gold inst ous We shall have 
less interest to pave abroad for every dollar 
that we pas While the 
largely in) our 
years to come 


avainst 
vain of S27 Ss» 
Psqf wh 
our 
gold exports 


those 


means that we 


indebtedness at 
balance is ag 


ef indebtedness 
commercial balance ts so 

favor is likely to be for 
a little difference in. 


is it 
ur « Yports of gold need 


not greatly trouble the American people 
eee 
( reMrr ain THe St No Dpores In 
if ny a point before a judge of the superior 
irt, 4 I k f the M tain Cir t 
i North ¢ i ‘ f lvabotf 
! ‘ | i 
| t » 
\ l ] 
r i ’ ' a 
l but I t k v how it 
! trik \ blin 1} hy 
berated a few moments and yvravelv said 


Phat may not be mtempt of court but it 


is a close shave 


eee ee Perest re rere serractigee 


MOOOPOOOI OO OOK 


By Mrs. 
j 7 
PEPER CPE AS TOT TH TE TD ore ese PA Pssee 


IT IS difficult to give the exact 
moment when social changes cease 
y to be progressive and become de 
generative; for growth and decay 
are so closely united in the body politic 
that it is impossible to rule the line 
where the one begins and the other ends 
When certain conditions die out and the 
whele structure of thought) and public 
opinion, together with the standard of honor, 
is changed, this change is not always to the 
yond It is sometimes, as in) biology, the 
death of the nobler life and the starting 
into existence of ignobler organisms. The 
vibriones of putrefaction are not equal to 
the one life that has and the myriads 
om omyriads of new creatures do not come 
near the value of the unit in whose -place 
they rivt 
Qur ancestors were not all purblind; and 
among them had the right end of the 


Zone, 


Settee 

tick, though that end was not the one we 
hold tut if we hint at this the young, to 
whom belong the hour and the day, shoot 
out them arrows of scorn and transfix the 


holding his views, moreover, as 
the noble doctrine 
of evolution and prowress —a doctrine so true 
in itself, but by neo without a hiteh 
in its working. Perhaps this new mode of 


pessimist 


se omuch treason against 


means 


theught itself, this self-assertion of the 
voung, is a kind of unconscious historic 
revenge for the time when the elders had 
absolute mastery. Hlow that may be we 
cannot sav; we only know that the young 


cannot see any possible evil in the changes 
made by themselves in the ordinary current 
ef things Hlow should they? Our world 
is bounded by our own experience, and what 
took place before our day is neither appre 
ciated nor understood. But are really all 
changes for the advantage of society? We 
doubt it; vet we are not necessarily reaction 
ary because of that doubt. Only it 
difficult to fix the exact moment when such 
and such a thing was better than the past 
behind it and the present before it. Still it 
was better at some loose-lying, indetermi- 
nate period of the world’s history. 


is so 


e 

Take one thing only, the decay of the 
dignity which used to belong to certain 
social conditions, the slackening of the 
cords, the stiffness taken out of the buckram, 
which once made part of the state and. cir- 
cumstance of life. This, though different 
from the grave moral self respect which is 
the same in-all times and under all condi 
tions, Is vet just as necessary for the har- 
monious working of society, or rather, I 
should was once thought necessary. 
But now! The odd familiarities of William 
IV when he was first made King are nothing 
tothe general letting down that has gone on 
all through the body politic 

Let us give as the first instance to hand 
these public amateur theatricals which are so 
fashionable among society people. Can any 
one say that these are not fatal to the dignity 
which belongs to class—artificial, if vou will, 
When the 
officers of the guards act a burlesque before 
their men, can that possibly conduce to dis 
cipline and personal respect? To be a 
mountebank over night will not help the 
gravity of the morning, and the private who 


has laughed at) the 
{. 


SAN 


but all the same belonging to it? 


antics of his captain a 
wohours ago will smile in his sleeve at the 
remembrance when he sees him on parade 
Phe theatrical 


itse lf—as 


profe SSIOn os 
honorable as 


honorable in 
any other. That 
however, make it a fitting pro 
fession for every person to assume 


does not, 


e 


For certain people to act, and especially to 
act burlesque, is a tepsy-turvydom of condi 
tion net to be commended. When Caesar 
wished to degrade Laberius he forced him to 
appear on the stage. Our soldiers need no 
Cwsar to impel them there, but the officer 
whose ambition is to be a good actor is 
seldom of much value as a soldier. So with 
eur well born and delicately nurtured ladies 
Phey too willingly appear in costumes which 
only and the professional the 
the business support 


use sense 


Necessity. of render 


le i . i 
able. they run the gauntlet of intimate 
eriticisms such as once would have con 
demned them forever, and one need not be 


rococo nor fossilized to think that the minuet 


was a dance which preserved a lady’s 
dignity better than a breakdown or any kind 
of comic ballet It does not always need 
even the comic element to make the thing 
disastrous Did not poor Marie ntoimette 
find, to her t, what x results follow 
f liymity ? 
~ ? iT I? 
k ‘ TY 
, we ¢ ‘ , ' 
nounced ky r Cut ha eased to 
sneer at bazaars, where thre vhest ladies in 
the land stand behind their stalls and sell 


all manner of things, from 


childre ns trocks 
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Decay of Dignity in Modern Life 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS AND TENDENCIES 
Iilizabeth Lynn Linton 


FC SLELHESL PLETE EP SS OL STP EET HLS TO eee eee es es - 





<sr, 


- 


. 
” ’ 
sae owes" 


to buttonhole bouquets, at a doz. 
their value—cheating boldly in thy change 
and letting themselves be stared out of 
countenance by snobs of all ages and degrees 
We do not want to see society go back to the 
stiff and starched artificiality of Sir Charles 
Grandison. All the same, a little Jess 
familiarity and a little more dignity between 
young men and women would be an adyan 
tage. Grant that the whole thing is non 
essential and only symbolic—we cannot do 
without the symbol. Society altogether js 
artificial, but its formalities are its preserva 


nh times 





tion. Do away with the form and the spirit 
will follow. Let the men come romping 
into the drawing-room with hats on and 


coats off, in slippers down at heel, with 
cigars in their mouths—would not the truer 
spirit of courtesy, the more serious strain of 
chivalry, follow the loss of those mere forms? 


° 


There is a familiarity of tone and absence 
of dignity in the manners of young men and 
women to each other which is not lovely 
Probably our fathers thought the same of our 
manners when we were young—we who are 
now old; and their fathers went on the same 
track. There is no time, no line, no fashion 
that is absolute; and yet the hail-fellow well 
met kind of thing and the ‘‘ dear boys’ of 
the present fashion surely go just the least 
taste in life beyond such an amount of 
dignity as it is well to preserve. Those 
dear boys are doubtless excellent fellows, 
and good ata pinch for chivalrous service: 
but, save here and there bright exceptions, 
they have no manners to be called manners, 
and conventional courtesy seems to them to 
be something that went out with pigtails and 
ruffles, hoops and lace heads. They lounge 
and put their hands in their pockets—forget 
to take off their hats, and forget to take their 
cigars from their mouths inthe presence of 
ladies; while Miss Curlywig and = Miss 
Frizzlehead talk slang of the latest fashion, 
and “* pump-handle ’’ when they shake hands 
while wishing them good-by. 

That vile habit of slang is at the root of a 
great deal that is unrefined in the present 
day; and the desire of women to dress as 
much like men as possible is another of these 
pernicious levelers. The girls are as good 
as gold. Let that be conceded freely. They 
are pure-hearted and essentially innocent, 
but, to use their own abominable vernac- 
ular, they are ‘‘ bad form,’’ because they 
have thrown aside all traces of what once 
was an obligation among them—girlish dig: 
nity. We have received a great deal that is 
good and lovely from America, and some 
things that are neither. This decay of 
girlish dignity is one of them. It is very 
certain that the majority of even the most 
audacious in speech, the freest in topics, and 


the least) reserved in looks, would say 
‘* Hands off!’ if those ‘‘symbols of 
thought,’’ words, were attempted to be 


translated into actions. It is just as certain 
that some would not. Ino any case the 
experiment is more dangerous than 
and a little more reserve would be a 
safeguard for the weaknesses of 
nature than this excessive freedom of speech 
and manner.—St. James Gazette 


wise 
better 
human 


eee 


The Wisdom of Life 


Tue Genius FoR Lovinc.—The thing 
which makes one man greater than another, 
the quality by which we ought to measur 


greatness, is a man’s capacity tor loving 
Sir Arthur Helps. 


PROPHETIC LONGINGS OF THE S0' ! rhe 
human soul is like a bird born in a cage 
Nothing can deprive it of its matur.! long 
ings, or obliterate the mysterious remem 
brance of its heritage. —Epes Sarge! ! 

THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF PossiBI! My 
idea is this: ever onward. If God had 
intended that man should go back! 1, He 
would have given him an eye in t! ick of 
his head. Let us look always towotd the 
dawn, the blosson: time, the hour ©! nes 
birth. —Victor Hugo. 

THE MASTERY THROUGH LAbO! Noth 
ing that is of real worth can be ieved 
without courageous working. Ma: us his 
growth chiefly to that active stris - the 
will, that encounter with difficults - sai 
call effort; and it is astonishing t now 
often results appargntly impract 
thus made possible Samuel Sm 

THE Mystery OF MOoRAL © - 
Always the unseen will be mot 2 
seen: always the unknown will 5 
and interfuse the known; al 
walk by faith more than by 
higher we aspire and re ich tl 
the ideal recede; the puret 
become, the more commanding 
sense of right, and the mor 
strong will be the attractions o! 


beautiful and the good Rev. C. ' 
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How the Petrel Went Down 
/ Charles S. Greene 
s the Petrel go 
\ rifting out with the tide; 
f Belvedere only know, 
hored safe when the daylight died, 
et of boats that snugly lay, 
» swans in the little bay. 


ed safe, but the eddy’s sweep, 
the anchor’s hold, 
worid is all asleep, 


s : nmoored and unc ontrolled, 
‘ t first, she gently floats, 
f \. from the dreaming boats 
to go? Ah, well knows she— 


i hoof doubt in her mind— 
her head to the open sea, 


. if the call of her feathered bind ; 
n bot t he loves the billows’ play 
) net sough of the peaceful bay. 


lund sees her not; 


La) " 
to gives ho hail; 
ia ark acht 
! Alcatraz marks no yacht, 

i . along without a sail ; 
Mt Port keepers give no sign, 
x by on the heaving brine. 
id 
th innel And faster now ; 

| tide runs like a mill-race here 
. 
; frown on Diablo's brow, 
5} 


sh heart has felt no fear. 
' ‘ hit the faster she runs, 
ths of the heavy guns. 


| Port with its blood-red eve, 
d ind opens, fails to see, 
ta, as She goes by, 
and gay and free, 
ir { falls on the ocean swell, 





fe nic sweep that she loves so well. 
le 
n j has come tothe end of her course, 
| ind happy, wild and free, 
f ht and crushed by the awful force 
ity rush of the cruel sea; 
at gain when the yachts are gay, 
f Petre! sail on the sunlit bay. 
e Overland Monthly. 
» ooo 
: ldelina Patti at Home 
0 ENG TAINING AT HER CASTLE 
( 
: GRE) MIONG the wild scenes of rocks, 
t b woods and water in the Swansea 
rr ms ©. Valley Madame Patti has, says the 
if >» New York Ledger, created a fairy 
. palace ontitled Craig-y-Nos, taking its name 
5 trom the huge rock it is built upon. It isa 
. itellited building of great breadth and 
t nstructed of reddish-gray limestone. 
a \ i pass through the massive arched gate- 
t i) }uong the main portal of the castle, the 
s J and entrance to the stables are on your 
" raft bond. and on your left is a broad path 
d cule toa large shrubbery and a carefully 
, kept pheasantry 
: When entering the house and ascending a 
ihuht of stone steps, you come to a 
iriously fitted up and ornamented 
e hit) joontinus, faience, and cases of stuffed 
ss ! nd trout. Exactly opposite the 
S ntra + the drawing-room, furnished in 
e ‘Mie and silver. This room = teems with 
f rable objects of art) presented to 
, I Matti during her long artistic career. 
t ntre of this stately salon, opposite 
| ible picture of Madame Patti, is 
' colossal concert) grand piano, 
f manutactured for and presented to 
e by Steinway. It is the largest piano 
1 in the world. The huge table 
“ laden with photographic albums 
1 autoyraphic portraits of all 
r mposers and executants. With 
1 ton oof Wagner, no maestro from 
1 to Delibes is missing from this col- 
inique of its kind, and one of 
“hly prized of Madame Patti's 
ntless store of possessions. 
o 
: right of the entrance hall is the 
; nm, communicating at its” farther 
iperb winter garden, a long range 
houses, affording a sufficient 
luring wet weather, which occurs 
in the Swansea Valley. To the 
entrance hall is Madame Patti's 
ozy little room, furnished in pink 
“ray, Which contains presentation 
tthe Princess of Wales, the late 
la, and many other Imperial and 
vhnesses 
| 7 ros Cabinet that adorns the wall of 
US room contains no less than thirty 
Iver wreaths which have been pre- 
Madame Patti during her public 
hurope and America. Adjacent to 
rare two vast billiard rooms, com 
With one another. An interest- 
‘ ’ {this room isa complete phono 


paratus, into the ear of which the 
mes warbles a sparkling roulade 
ite 
entrance hall a grand staircase 
Ipper part of the castle, which is 
rs and quaint little round the 
meander hither and thither 
xuest chambers, in the d 


lliar to old country house 

there is Madame Patti 
: 1 dressing -roor 
‘ ry The 
7 | 
4 4 
- I 
y ‘ «* ' 

safe. which let 

the wall In this fire pr I 


Madame Patti keeps her jewels 
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and decorations, when they are not deposited 
with her bankers in London 

Madame Patti's jewels comprise five dia 
dems of diamonds, five necklaces of bri! 
liants, six complete parures (7. ¢., necklace, 
earrings, bracelets, brooch and ring) of 
brilliants, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls 
and turquoises. She also possesses six 
gigantic diamond birds, butterflies and 
beetles, and scores upon scores of rings, 
brooches, bracelets, earrings and jeweled 
pins, besides several parures of corals, of 
carbuncles and antique cameos, etc. 

The Queen of Song displays a truly regal 
hospitality during her sojourn at Craig -y-Nos, 

Her visitors, for the most part, come to 
her from the world of art, literature and 
intellectual activity. However distinguished 
these visitors may be, the routine of the 
castle is) invariably as follows: Madame 
Patti's guests are served with their first 
breakfast in their own apartments, and at 
what hour they may please to indicate. She 
herself passes her morning in her suite on 
the first floor engaged in private affairs 


e 


It is during these forenoon hours, and then 
only, that she exercises her voice, chietly 
with chromatic scales and staccato; at other 
times she does not sing in her own house 
There are four magnificent) pianos in’ the 
house, but even when Madame Patti's guests 
have included very eminent: pianists many 
days pass without one of the instruments 
being opened, for the chatelaine insists upon 
all musical artists present, including herself, 
having respite from vocalization and = from 
pianism while at Craig-y-Nos 

At noon, precisely, all the diva's guests are 
expected to assemble in the huge winter 
garden adjoining the dining-room, where a 
perfectly cooked lunch is served in princely 
style. Attwo, precisely, a string of phactons 
and dog-carts makes its appearance on the 
broad, curved sweep of gravel fronting the 
grand entrance, and the whole of the guests, 
led by the hostess in her pony carriage, are 
Whirled away to some romantic spot. 

Refreshment for man as well as for beast 
accompanies these afternoon expeditions, in 
the shape of biscuits, fruits and liquids, At 
five o'clock the cortege again draws up before 
the castle doors, and everybody retires to his 
or her room, where tea is served. Dinner is 
served at seven, when the electric light is 
turned on, and the great mansion assumes a 
highly festive aspect. 

Madame Patti’s boudoir, adjacent to the 
English billiard-room, is the place of general 
rendezvous in which her friends assemble 
punctually as the second gong is sounded 
To them she descends arrayed in a ravishing 
toilette and adorned with magnificent jewels, 
which set off her dark beauty to admiration 
Dinner at Craig y Nos is a sort of meal that 
secures the approval of the accomplished epi 
cure. Coffee is served in the billiard room, 
whither all hands repair at the close of the 
superb and jovial repast; for the gentlemen 
do not sit over their wine, telling stories at 
Craig-y-Nos, a la Anglaise, but take out their 
ladies A la Frangaise, in the same order as 
that observed when going to the dining room 


° 


While the postprandial cigar is aglow, 
‘the soul of the castle ’’ (as Madame Patti 
has nicknamed her large orchestrion) plays 
merry overtures,  Operatie selections ane 
dance music for an hour or so, after which 
the great event of the evening —a yame called 
ladies’ pool—is played on the fine mateh 
table in the English billiard room Phe 
axiom ‘‘early to bed’ has the force of a 
statute in Madame Patti's realm, the dent 
zens of which are expected to retire for the 
night att Pp. MM. An hour later the gas, and 
with it the electric light, is turned off at the 
main, and darkness, save a stray candle here 
and there, reigns throughout the house 

The Lady of the Castle, as the villagers 
from many a mile are wont to style Madame 
Patti, and to whose humble firesides the 
kind-hearted diva has brought comfort and 
well-being, is most devotedly served by her 
servants, Whom she treats more like friends 
than mere domestics. Madame Patth keeps 
a staff of servants forty two ino number 
including three keepers, five gardeners and 
two skilled mechanics, whose special charge 
is the generation of gas and electric light 

Few musical artists have enjoyed such an 
unparalleled success during their artists 
career as that of the chatelaine of Craig y No 
The celebreted songstress has, indeed, been 
a special favorite of fickle Dame Fortune, for 
it is stated that Madame Patti has earned 
over half a million sterling by singing and 


acting, besides being the owner of an almost 


priceless collection of art treasures, many of 
them worth a good ce ee than theiz 
weivht in gold for more than 





The Professor's Fealousy 
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GREAT DISCOVER) 
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ry OUR of us were sitting in the bay 
window of the hotel There were 
England, the landscape painter; 
Harrison, the civil engineer, 
Eardley Britton, the professor of physiology, 
and myself 
Outside there was a whisk of rain in the 
air. The surf was coming up thunderously 
on the beach, fifty yards away. Dusk had 
fallen very rapidly, and far out at sea the 
lightship’s challenge flashed at regular inter 
vals. We lit our pipes. Politics had been 
discussed, books talked over, and nothing 
remained but the last refuge of the weary 
story telling 
Harrisontred tothrill us with a profoundly 
interesting tale of a bridge, judged by him 
to be safe, which had gone down five minutes 
after (or was it before?) he had tested it 
England told at great length a harrowing 
recital of the loss and recovery of one of his 
own pietures, which some presumably bad 
judge of painting had stolen Po impart a 
little life to the gathering, TP told a very good 
story, thoroughly original, about stopping at 
an inn on the slopes of the Black Forest 
Mountains; how | had not liked the land 
lord's appearance, and how he very nearly 
robbed and murdered me, but for my pres 
ence of mind in leaving the inn next morn 
ing. Strange to say, this story also fell flat, 
and so we asked Britton for a tale 
“Ah, well,’ said he,“ you fellows may 
laugh, but Pve had one stirring adventure 
inmy time, young as Toam.’’ (It is hardly 
necessary for me to state that) Britton’s dis 
covertes in brain physiology had won for 
him his’ Db Se. of London University at 
the age of twenty six, and that his further 
successes had yviven him worldwide fame.) 
I have never told this to any one before,’’ 
went on Britton, ‘as T have always felt 
rather nervous about it But it’s five years 
ayvonow, sol think Pll venture, if you care 
to listen. Charge vour pipes, please 


o 


“Tt was just after IT yot my ‘DD. Se’ I 
went straight to Leipsic to study under 
Virhofi I had yood recommendations from 
Crane, Thompson and other big lights 
Taking one thing with another, TP felt) on 
good terms with inyself when DP stepped out 
of the train at the Schlosswein terminus. I 
first hunted for lodgings, but they all seemed 
full, till at dast T turned down a street of 
dark, tall houses, and in the window of one 
stood the welcome announcement that lody 
ings were to be let within, The place suited 
me admirably, especially as there was a 
large, rambling room under the roof, which 
IT saw at once would be the very thing for my 
laboratory. Se TP had my traps brought up, 
and was seen quite at home 

Of course, T quickly introduced myself 
ter thie yrevt Vorhofl Ile was a oman about 
seventy vears of ape, white hared, vener 
able, and with a look of gentle and placid 

renity on his fice He had, on facet, what 
you would call ao thoroughly benevolent 
appearance, and a child would trust: him at 
first sipht J can't tell you how kindly be 
received me, or how quickly he put me at 


miy case Hle soon vot me to talk to him 
about my work, and DP could see he was sur 
prised at its extent To went home bighty 
delighted with my reception To had) looked 
for some soured old votary of science, and 
lo! a genmial old philanthropust 
Pouring the next x month I worked 
hard ind found the benetit of such teaching 
is Virhoff could undoubtedly yive On cer 
tain poliase f brain physiology he was sub 
lime, and ould  ohiave inspired a clod 
Now, all tl time Towas busy ino omy spare 
moments on the medulla oblonyata and it 
functions, and PF thought something maght 
come of my researches in that) direction, 
though, truth to sav, Dhad very hazy notion 
about what did come at last But | was very 
hy about t private work of mune ind 
althouvh I talked freely cnouyh with my 
master on other topo Iodid) not say any 
t} ’ i! ‘ te io ‘ ' ‘ 
° 
‘) , ! fter mous il! 
fo unt TT } Virhoff. 1 waited f 
hiv incl ntered ‘ re othe 
tr tt t we iriny tin tte t triat 
im? r [ob for ! t , 
t ist | piayl VA " ny 
il t Js it that " 
i bat ‘ ' i 
I b J , 
I 


“* But, master,’ I re plied, ‘this is danyper 
ous Have you consulted any one 

“No, no!" he erted impatiently * Pron't 
think any more about it You were saying 
something about some little researches of 
yours, You must let me come to see your 
laboratory. Perhaps To may be able to give 
you some hints’ T tnanked him effusively, 
and we bade farewell at the corner 

“A few weeks passed away, and Twas 
getting feverishly anxious My experimerits 
were turning out even more successfully than 
I had hoped, and lght was beginning to 
dawn on me. | saw the goal of my hopes 
very near at hand I strove bard te be 
methodical ino my work, and cach series of 
experiments, ultimately successful or net 
was duly entered in a separate notebook 

“Virhoff, in the meanwhile, had been. if 
possible, kinder to me than ever, and it was 
evident that Twas his pet pupil 


“One day he said to me Well, dear pupal 
and how go the researches? LT must call in 
this evening and see your littl: workshop, 
is it not sa?’ 

“ Ttold him TP should only be too honored 
and it was arranged that he should call in 
about seven o'clock, on his way home from 
a friend's house 

“As 1] sat, just when dusk was coming on 
smoking a solitary pipe, a modification oft 
my latest experiment suddenly came tite 
my head If was a startling idea, and J 
rushed into my laboratory and plunged at 
once into the very heart of my work hoor 
some time Tworked in silence, expectation 
at fever point 

Suddenly I dropped my scalpel and drery 
a long breath | had finished! My work 
was over and the discovery was mace My 
brain was all in awhirl, and) Thad baredly 
selfeontrol enough to mete down the tinal 
result, and how it was obtammed, in my mote 
book, which Pthen put inoimy pocket 

The cathedral clock struck seven at that 
moment, and a knock was heard at my labe 
ratory door I went to open it and found 
my master waiting,  coutsiele What!" he 
cried “You seem excited, carried out of 
yourself (do not the bonglish speak sa) 
You are kind to be thus overjoyed to see the 
old master’ The people of the house lad 
told him Twas upstairs, and he had foune 
his way to the Laboratory by ao sert oof on 
stincet, TP took him affectionately by the arm 
and made bim sit down, thotgh be was very 
hale and active in his movement snicd 
would have shamed many a young moan of 
twenty or thirty 

“ Phis eyes wandered imquisitively round 
the room, and at lenyth be said Pout conn 


Iam yvonyp to look around J osomated, cane 
my heart beat at the mews Tow present! 
yom to give hin Bheow pelacd bre world be 


How he would wrioog my dase card beain 


Upon me! 

Virhoff bid bis) back to ome nel 
line ndiny down over sore Jrape 
denly TL heard him utter a rtf ec bekannge pes 


and I saw his whole bol hisahe \ 
TD rushed to his side, and bh moked round at 
me with a face white as the dead i l 
moved, but me soumnmed comme frome thea 
still le tare) atone woth gla borne 
stricken eye shill never f 
° 
What 4 { ! ! 

fear ] it that } t \) ' | 

mid of my voice seenpedd ter ter 
what to himself ancl bee Tiayy 
holding a paper ond hited ’ 
muttered hoarsely the 4 


“ bad J waive } i i 


oon yroew more lifelike, tl | 
he had had a yreat shock 
Pomuist: pees dicen he sa g 
lated in vain, but when Tf 
mined, [rose te accompa } tt 
surprise he would met t 
with him than te '" tt t t 
(ao iun and sit d ! i i? 
my notice of me J t tt 
down and o] 1} t | 
alone 
t could but obs ! 
ss downst r at 
ha door a { ead i 
dropped the paper or 
! thi i } , J 
‘ 1! ‘ {i vial ‘ 
‘ }? t «nyt ' ' 
' eal } ‘ ‘ 
| ‘ 
> 
! . : 
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the corridor What was my astonishment to 
see a light faintly shining under the labora 


tery chet 


scorns te wa in there I first thearghit 
of thieves. but at onmee scouted the idea 
What « alcd thuesve wantin such a place 4 I 

ate rveed breath le ly at the kevhole, and de 

tinetiv rol rretwndy ronan abet atiel 
nee Pthought heard an mnpatient sigh 

foam not very muscular, but still th 

mo petrusien on my broly cof Drcolic ane 


termined? af the coor were unlocked te 
noted cated the poateucher if prossatele 


! putomy hand on the knob, but must have 
le rie light meoiwe om domy » for 
yhit was instantly extingu heal In I 


ed, Deut fell gor atrate over a chair, which 
had been cleverly jr! wooed at) the entrance 
rethang Pertistecd prast one ny the clark me 
! heed through the clhoor, and cdhawsestan 
It hal not take mie very long te jump up 
el follow the nocturmal visitant, aneus ing 
the Prengse cot thre ame time by my cre Hut 
Iyot te the top oof the bottom thaht of 


b aid I mt pot te tl froe tom time te 
thecal figrtime roneny th re readlybole 
ft fort r fifty ard iM It w 
! fier ornne vl Powas, te pursue 
' lanedlore , , af thea ly 
ever rer f th | i ined 
f ' sto t miyster cle ! 
! kf Peed cothee: tere snved acquaint th 
th whoenture io the meorniny 
| i! sed with at a kine tter 
! | ! r Norbveott tellin i) that 1 
! mh otpncacd { Miye 1] for him te 
t } ! tin trie tee { ] 
1! ifter ' ited I was t bn 
1 the letter ter borane wath mae canny 
t Poamay have made on the fumetions of 
! ! i a ocsbelonnpeate i he wished te 
far | dad yome om the study of that 
ny 
| 1’ edo morning an the laboratory 


enifvinge. coxa each liok ao omy echagn 


{ «causation unel lewskangy ¢ wrerly fir ny 


1? thle source of crret No. all wa ite 
enough, and omy blood coursed) quickly 


through my vein os DT threorglit of the rept 
trom Po had) made for myself, and of the dear 
te at bieonnne how vlad they would be! 


late omy dunch ina dream, and was 


«tually on omy wav te the Professor's when 
Posuddenty remembered that To bead left my 
pete j tiete loch beeline the J licastuly 
rathobiact tatebed itoup from an expert 
menting table and made the best of my was 
foomis master S house, knowing that de mach 
L vrnapotrre trnadaty 
He teceaved me warmly, but DP stall fan 
that } face Was a trith pral and throat 
! iat hienok ain latter fiact owas 
broucht teoamy metiee by oh Jetting a wate 
fall after chines Pde tied pust: raised 
ttof lips, when To said, New, master, I 
\ rwonderful pacce af mews for vou ane 
Powant vou te drmk te omy health 1 tiave 
ered th trove firme trom of the mvecdulla 
} iti 
Pharcdiy baad) verds deft my dips when 
te yeh ' ped ote the ground ! 
‘ ! ! t trv .anet it thre 
! ! th tiererin te le 
! ! { Wal 
| Vil { reflected tor ome brief 
t afta) Jowek cot malageonant 
i! la vas ther puctecd am oat To meer 
! I turned t mrotna 
Pait 1} thatoms had 
: ty ‘ ' ' ' ilae 
efor 
a int tall t ‘ expe 1" 
It he ! t win it may 
! | | hharcily vet 
‘ if \ MN 
Vi et that ow 
| i amd oat t ! 
4 ? 4 ‘ | ' itt ' 
t tr there t were 
\ ! f work 
| ! i amd w mt clown 
il ! t Te ieee | ' ortwo 
t \ t 1 destination It 
\ no t ‘ i“ ellar Which had 
! notut t tif eo and was. titted 
with all the Latest improvements My 
th watered, se te speak. at the splendid 
pyrarat around me Phe best of amstru 
cleotrie batteries of all sizes. first rate 
rating tall no fact, P had never seen 
perfect an cauipment N large plolx 
nyiny from the cotlimng, gave out brilliant 
‘ t! ra md smaller lights were near 
each working bench, adding to the vlare 
° 
\\ tepped i md. te my surprise 
Virhat keal the « r behind us and put 
b nt proouket After showing mie 
! he clapped on cordiaily on tl 
t Now, dear pupil, vou 
‘ ’ ae ‘ i! ] ' 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ ) ‘ 
entiy t i mt ¢ 
Har had he 1 the words w I felt a 
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shock and knew that a strong electric cur 
rent was passing: through me I was power 
le ley mperve Ha’ ha!’ voung feiend, dear 
yvouny friend sted Viorbieett You f 1 the 
thrill t net 4 I ten, ol yreat ais 

eret My pore ny th knob which you 
ee here, TL make an end of vou, sur ina 
afi ancl that shat Po oam presently gormy 
tod You baty fa 1 fered You bkanglish 
hice Sha chiatee put ites Vem hand: 
shat TP, Varhoff, have spent my life trying 
tor cliseayver ” lout was whom vou surprised 
last might Ioopenedt your hall door after I 
left uo shut it) (myself being inside) and 


crept beach cnod bred any veour babe ratory! 
Atoivht PE tried te find out af you had 


discovered the secret for wil ho oT had tothed 
in vain, for TP guessed from tl paper tat: 
you must | nthe right track But Pecould 
finved nveotdiatay > Thave brought rand your 
discovery bet mid PE omieam te Kill veo and 
keep t Ni th miccat coed cleimk te ome 
t the Usted, 1 feof heart ! cal 
he. h 1.4 transfor liwe te that of 
raemeort \ it t fit that veo 
hhentatal lenit foneed t what l boon 
tome tl k «of ! nad thous f secret 
t ; ! frict uo have only 
ne ‘ t i} nel that wall 
be } eo t | t knob nel 
then . 4% | lear pup, cle | 
i eft nel | heel sharalls 

The eat ' toon omy brow My 

1 tress th horror under the malevolent 

of the maniac, for oD pucdvecdd him te 
! \ rye, Vaanast continued 
hye N carn Vou fate incl sO, 
Virhoft sdiato rightfully omy 
own Si) ivan | qu kly opened the 
hotels h hel Ad hastily over the prune 

° 

Por a few minutes no sound was heard 
we his hiarricd breathing Iwa tee fagnit 
with fear te one word 

Suddenly | uttered an exclamation of 
urprise ane clisyuust indl threw the book 
dlown “Put peut tanunercd he, ‘you have 
chscoverca nothing Itt ois all wrong, all 
quite wren cated dae paced backward and 
forward in unecontrolhable agitation 

At ast he stopped, clapped his) hands 
to his side, and laughed loudly in a forced 
manner ‘Ha, hat! shouted he, ‘whata jest! 
I believe the boy thinks TPoam oan) carnest! 
See!) and he pressed another knob 


Phe cleetrie cireuit was broken, and I 
jumped down from the table, free once more 
You must allow the old man his joke,’ said 
he, Stull laughing norvousts “See, here is 
your book Coon amd let us have some 
more wine 

Bat Pwas terribly friehtened, and To am 
not ashamed to own it I cannot tell vou 
with what relief TP followed Virhoti upstairs 
He still langhed and talked) volubly, pray 
mg me not te be offended at his ail timed 
jest Pocould hardly answer him, and took 
the first opportunity of biddimg him good 
night Theow Tole cd seemed the free air of 
Heaven, playing com omy het brow! My 
thoughts were strll an a rieteus maze of con 


fusion 

One idea kept coming te ome. however 
What tiad tre meant des i 1 that To had 
miele pene ‘ eTy f Ptacdl) ! n, cletected 

ot ! veh } t ] teamed out 
vitle ' } | t hh 1 ! ver te 

' mht nad the cold t came tem 
! eonne ! ! lion T iw thatom hit 
liad t ! \ 1 tov Wiayay nomay hurr 
put the wren | \ pew ket when J 
\ tt Vou ' 

Neat dav Po published my discovery, and 
the dav afterward the newspapers announced 
thre 1 food the crarment Prete or Virheott 

Pot renowned I for his) sctentifi 
Mette ind ter | inf ling goodnes 
theart, benignitvo of demeanor and faith? 
' ' t+ l \r 
eee 


How Spoiled liavclopes are Redeemed 


Q*! of thes t mteresting branches «of 
the | tal service that which as ck 
Voted tot! 


the redeeming of stamped envelope 


which | e been misdirected It is remark 

able low so mia volopes get misdirected 

! 1 reeofirn returning t moun dots «of 
! theusand at at 

1) envelopes are redeemed in all eases 

| to] many packages boing received 


which bane obviously mot been misdirected 


boraunmstaunee, if a tirm goes out cf existence 
| has a quantity of envelopes left over 
t mees are that a omarking brush will 
be alrawa ver the edges tstead of a few pen 
rite bye bectmy ! vcle om each envelope 
There ! ManNVv WAN n which envelopes 
nobe sporled for business purposes, and 
fa list of the p lar cases were made 
t would fill ao book One man recently 
brought noa bonful over which Ie had 
| Medal ] at nk. while vother had a 
tyre jul tit t) 1} badiv cham ived 
boy fi bat! ) with lot that 

! } ! \ ! ran 
Phe ¢ t ses nothing 
' ! ; 1y NR 
‘ ; ‘ 

) \\ } nyt 
the mus 
| ! nted, and 
' ’ ‘ ‘ , ‘ , 
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4 HUMOROUS STORIES FROM CONTEMPORARIES oe) 


eo 

HE Amended Hymn-Books.— A 

certain religious congregation in 

i England wanted to procure new 

hymn books, but they were very 

poor and could not afford to pay for them at 

the ordinary prices. They understood, how 

ever, that a certain great advertising house, 

a business house that made patent medicines, 

was willing to furnish them hymn books ata 

penny each if they would allow some adver 

tisements to be inserted inthe books. They 

thought that would) be no special harm, that 

they might have a few pages of advertise 

ments bound up with Watts and Doddridge. 

Pheyv agreed to the proposition The books 

came duly, and get down to the church on 
December 24 


on Christmas morning the model 
Christians. who had no thoughts of anything 
but religion, got up to sims Pheir pastor 
pave out by the first line a very familiar 
hve Immediately the congregation arose 


to their feet, and in a few seconds they were 


avhast to fine themselves singing 


Hlatk { herald ange t 
Bee han he ire 
Peace on earth and mercy mild; 
Iwo for man and one for child.” 


the thing 


e 


Harmonizing Two Sermons.—IJn a cer 
tain church in Treiand, a young priest took for 
his text: °° The Feeding of the Multitude.’’ 
But he said: *‘And they fed ten people with 
ten thousand loaves of bread and ten thousand 
fishes.’ ‘Thereat an old) Irishman said, 
“That's no miracle; begorra, I could do that 
myself,’ which the priest overheard 

The next Sunday the priest announced the 
same text, but he had it right this time— 
“And they fed ten thousand people on ten 
loaves of bread and ten fishes.’’ He waited 
a second, and then leaned over the pulpit 
and said: “And could you do that, Mr. 
Murphy?" 

Murphy replied: ‘‘ Sure, your reverence, I 
could.’ ** And how could) you do it?’’ 
“Sure, vour reverence, | could do it: with 
what was Jeft over from last Sunday.’ 


Rothschild Reproves.—A yvoung globe- 
trotter bearing an illustrious French name, 
was holding forth at great length, during a 
dinner ino the Faubourg Saint Germain at 
Paris, about the loveliness of the island of 
Tahiti and describing in glowing colors the 
marvelous beauty of the women 

With the object of learning whether the 
young traveler had restricted his observa 
tions to the fair sex, as one might have been 
tempted to believe from the tenor of his 
remarks, one of the Barons Rothschild, who 
Was present, ventured to inquire if he had 
remarked anything else worthy of mote in 
connection with the island 

Resenting the Baron's inquiry, he replied, 

Yes: what struck me much was that there 
were ne I ws and neo pres to be seen there 

Is that so? exclaimed the Baron, in 
NOW TSE disconcerted at this | insolence 

Then let vou and me go there together 

We shall make our fortune 


How a Legislator Economized.—There 
was an old) German, a farmer, thriftv and 
prosperous, who had been carefully saving 
formany vears Finally he was clected to 


the Legistature It was a peculiarly profit 
able session Phere were several railroad 
charters up for consideration. Hans served 


faithfully, never broke silence, and always 
voted, and after the Legislature had 
adjourned surprised his friends at home by 
laving the foundation cf ten-thousand 
dollar house, while there were rumors of a 
twenty thousand dollar bank deposit 

“Have you had a legacy, Hans?"’ asked a 
neighbor, at last. “Oh, no,’” was the reply 
“ Thave vust been saving a leetle.’’ 5 

But how could you manage to save thirty 
thousand dollars on a three months’ salary of 
three dollars a day?" 

Vell,’ responded Hans, complacently, 
“dat was very casv; it was vust dis way 
You see, during the whole of last winter, 
my Wife, she didn't keep no hired girl 


e 


What the Deaf Man Wanted.—A 
Napoleon of finance, who formerly specu 
lated in) Chicago, picked out a promising 
town in Towa and decided to‘ build it up.”’ 

He moved to the town, oreanized a number 
started a bank, deposited 


all the money of the companies in his own 
bank and then went into bankruptes Some 
of the principal sufferers went to his house to 
] Whether anything id be saved from 
r { wnificent 

f ‘ 

lt 1] 
but J wt t left NIy 

Wife owns thi hotse incl me busin 


property, but Thave nothing Believe me. if 
1 


I could dosuch a thing, IE would give youmy 





body and let it be divided among you, 
there is nothing else Lean give.” ” 

‘What's that proposition?’ asked 4 rather 
deaf old gentleman, who was standiny at the 
back of the mournful company. ; 

““ He says,’’ explained one of the cog, rers 
“that we can take his body and diy ide it up 
among us.’’ 

“Well, in that case,"’ said the deaf old 
man, in a loud voice, ‘' I speak for hj: 


or 


gall.’ 
e 


Paderewski’s Cherries.—A Jady \ isiting 
Paderewski's villa in Paris recently, noticed 
a cherry-stone on the mantelpicce. She 
took possession of it, and had it set in pearls 
and diamonds as a relic of the master A fey 
weeks later Paderewski met this lady. who 
inthe course of conversation, showed him the 
cherry-stone with its elegant setting + But 
madam,’’ said Paderewski, ‘T never eat 
cherries. The one you found on the rm inte] 
piece must have been left by my servant 


® 


The Sangamon River Boat.— Once dur 
ing the argument in a lawsuit, in which 
Lincoln represented one party, the lawyer 
on the other side was a good deal of a glib 
talker, but not reckoned as deeply profound 
or much of a thinker. He would say any 
thing toa jury which happened to enter his 
head. Lincoln, in his address to the jury 
referring to this, said: ; 

‘My friend on the other side is all right, 
or would be all right, were it not for the 
peculiarity To oam about to chronicle. His 
habit—of which you have witnessed a very 
painful specimen in his argument to you in 
this case—of reckless assertion and state 
ments without grounds, need not be imputed 
to him as a moral fault, or as telling of a 
moral blemish. He can’t help it. For 
reasons which, gentlemen of the jury, you 
and I have not the time to study here, as 
deplorable as they are surprising, the oratory 
of the gentleman completely suspends all 
action of his mind. The moment he begins 
to talk his) mental operations cease. I 
never knew of but one thing which compared 
with my friend in this particular. That was 
asmall steamboat. Back in the days when I 
performed my part as a keel boatman, I made 
the acquaintance of a trifling little steamboat 
which used to bustle and puff and wheeze 
about the Sangamon River. It had a tive 
foot boiler and seven-foot whistle, and every 
time it whistled it stopped.”’ 


e 


The Farmer on the Jury.—In Illinois and 
some other States there is an old law on the 
statute books to the effect that in criminal 
cases the jury is ‘' judge of the law as well 
as the facts.’’. Though not often quoted, 
once ina while a lawyer with a desperate 
case makes use of it In one case the judge 
instructed the jury that it was to judge of the 
law as well as the facts, but added thatit 
was not to judge of the law unless it was 
satisfied it knew more law than the judge 

An outrageous verdict was brought in, 


contrary to all instructions of the court, who 
felt called upon to rebuke the jury \t last 
one old farmer arose: 

* Jedge,"’ said he, ‘‘ weren't we to jedge 
the law as well as the facts?”’ 

* Certainly,’ was the respons hut I 
told you not to judge the law ut you 
were clearly satisfied that you knew the las 
better than I did.’’ 

“Well, jedge,’”’ answered the far is he 


shifted his feet,’* we considered that} 
° 


Sufferings of a Thief.—A thief br ke inte 
a West End house early the other morning 
and found himself in) the mu room 


Hearing footsteps approaching, | took 


refuge behind a screen. From eig!! rime 
the eldest daughter had a singin. ce 
vinter 


From nine to ten o'clock the second 
took a piano lesson. From ten ¢ eve! 
o'clock the eldest son had a viv! 
From eleven to twelve the other sor) 
lesson on the flute At twelve-fitte: 
brothers and sisters assembled an 

a ear-splitting piece for voice, pra 
and flute. The thief staggered 
behind the screen at twelve forts 
falling at their feet, cried “ For 
sake, be pitiful and have me arrest 


Apollo and Raggles.— Harriet ! 
tells of an incident which occurt 
studio, where her statue of Apol! 
An old lady was being shown arou! 
Ragyles, and she paused before t! 


piece for a long time Fina 
claimed So that’s Apoller, ts 
She was assured that it was 


to be the hart mest mal 
warn't he?’ 

She was again assured of the f 
turning away, she said disgust 
I've seen Apoller and I've se 


an’ I say, give me Raggles! 


yes 


pista a 


nl 
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Far away on bleak Copalis, on a mountain built of stone.— Overland Monthly 
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7 Far Away on Bleak Copalis 
te By Herbert Bashford 
Hi above the wild Pacific, rising solemnly and lone, 
Looms the rugged rock, Copalis, like a mountain built of stone 
itreak the heavy waves against it, roaring through its caverns wick 
Caverns worn by maddened waters and the moon enchanted tide 
\ll around are curling breakers, sifting spray, and flying foam, 
Where the slim sea-otter gambols and the gray gull has a home 
\]l around is fierce commotion, pale forms reaching toward the skies. 
sounds of awful cannonading, haunting moans and battle cries 
Clinging to its craggy summit, fastened down with massive chains 
Hathed in summer's golden sunshine, drenched in winger’s driving rains, 
Rests alow, quaint hut, the dwelling of the brave Copalis Jim, 
kests the hut whose door is opened, opened never save by him 
Prom this airy habitation keen black eyes peer on the seas, 
Raven locks are tossed and tangled in the sighing ocean bree: 
Night and morn he seans the billows marching grandly far below. 
Night and morn he sees them lifting bristling peaks all white with snow 
Day by day he keeps his vigil, caring naught for any man, 
Watching ever with the patience that the otter hunter can 
Oft his swarthy face grows eager, oft his rifle darts its flame. 
\nd a dying creature struggles from that quick, unerring aim 
Of when midnight winds are calling, in his mind sad thoughts arise, 
Phoughts of her who held him captive by the mayic of her eves 
In his dreams she stands before him as she stood in davs agone, 
bre his heart had grown more hardened than the rock he dwells upon 
And he hears her laughter ringing like the echoes of a lute, 
Through the forests, dark and sombre, down the vales of Quillayuts 
And again he sits beside her, speaking tender words of love, 
With the fragrant flowers surrounding and the waving green aboy 
But the thunder of the breakers and the sea-bird’s piercing scream 
From the ledges, brown and jagged, break the vision of his dream 
\h! Nawanda, false Nawanda, with vour artless maiden grace, 
Think you never of your lover living in that lonely place ” 
He, whose fondest hopes were shattered, now a hermit, mute, alone, 
to Secte ete Pee’ 
ae . ; 
: Shending a Week with Mrs. Carlyle 
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ba rHE summer of 18605 TI had the 
KAS » © pleasure of meeting Mrs. Carlyle at 

- i ifriend’s house in the outskirts of 
We) London. She remained in charge 
other house, as was her usual custom, while 
ind’s library was in the hands of 
painter and decorators. Times were 
lsince the early days when, in simi- 

istances, she took refuge in her 

lon from workmen, having put up 
nt by means of clothes props, with 
ippet thrown over them. Her gypsy 
tuiled her on this occasion, and the 
Il to pieces upon her. Now there 
y housekeeper at Cheyne Row, so 
‘as incumbent was an occasional 
Mr. Carlyle was with 
es in Scotland. Letters came from 

day, and they were read with 

My place at the luncheon table 
~ beside Mrs Carlyle, and one day 
mo oher husband being opened by 


l not avoid seeing the first words, 


to progress 


n Dearest.’ One of those letters 
t small pattern of tweed cloth, 
showed me, saying: ** He wants 


of this, and to know whether I 
» have a suct made of it.”’ 
ie sard, such matters were 
Lby her, somuch so that when 
nan came totry ona frock coat 
isked for her decision Purning 
would say Should vou like a 
iron preference, madam ? 


' 


} 


ttely tony vears of bad health 
revery much an invalid. It was 
/wWalk much, and her hands were 
by rheumatism, se that it was 
tor her to make any return for the 
received. She was woefully 
charm of her early days could 
magined But she dressed in a 
ntstvle, and bright glowing eves lit 
t I never saw her enter a room 
nking that some gracious figure 
d out of an old Spanish picture 
' id understand why it had been 
Mr ¢ irlvle that his wife was extrava 


Uress the more so that sh was 

nploy a uurt dressmaker His 
My wife is the most economic 
Londen On such subjects hu 

’ Iw ivs the best judye but we 


F THE HOME LIFE OF THE CARLYLES 
“: By a Scotchwoman 
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This photograph recalls her vividly, a delicate 
piece of rare lace being the charming subst: 
tute for a cap 

When speaking of ber husband, Mrs 
Carlyle never made use of his name, but only 
of the pronouns he and him, and very amus 
ing were some of the stories she told. * 1 
like,’’ she said, ‘Sto give people presents 
anonymously, that they may guess trom whom 
they come; once T gave him an umbretla as 
a birthday gift, but he is seo stupid that he 
used it for a whole year without knowing 
who was the giver 

A pathetic tale was told of a little dog that 
shared their home shortly after their set 
ment in London. Carlyle seemed te hats 
this dog, and was in the habit of showering 
abusive epithets on it, so much so that every 
endeavor was made to keep it out of his 
sight In order to insure its having suth 
cient exercise, the postman was inthe hatat 
of taking it with him, by its mustress 
request, on his morning rounds. Ome day 
alas! it was run over, and was brought hen 
sadly injured, and mear death The sight of 
it thus hurt affected its master so deeply u 


‘he shut himself up in his raen tor u 


remainder of the day, for, notwithstanding 


a'l assertions to the contrat he had « ’ 
loved the doy If Carly! could t 
deceive his wife as to his fe Thy t ? 
wonder that he deceived other mad Teed tt 
to see only the affectation of indiffere: 
that covers deep feel ny, aS shew often cover 
the volcano Phis is characteristic of 1 
nation To betray one’s inmost: emotions 
toa Scotchman an unpardonable and unmat 


sign of weakness 
Having so long strugyled to + in quiet 
for her husband, Mr Carlwle ck 
she had become as sensitive to soumeds as he 
was Proof of this was it 
terrier, belonging to our hos 
pact and triendly nature, hapy 


a littl on the might of her arrival Neat 
morning she sand she must return home for a 
night in order to recover from the effects of 
sleeplessness On her reappearance the dog 


was banished tuo a safe distance Curing Ul 


remainder of her visit there 
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large room with high ceiling, such as are 
commen oom Scotland, and it seemed = ludi 
crously out of place in this small, low ceiled 
Londen room, where there was barely space 
to walk round it. Fortunately a tiny dress 
ing room opened off it, so one’s mind was set 
at rest as to the space needful for comfort 

The brightest time for Mrs Carlvle’s talk 
was during dinner Day after day she 
poured forth witty stories, most of which I 
have almest forgotten. but, in any case, it 
would be desecration to attempt to repeat 
almost any of them The characteristics of 
lving men and women were often dashed off 
ina few pithy words, not without satirical 
touches George Henry Lewes was net one 
oft her faverttes, but To neted with pleasure 
the wav in which she spoke of the wonderful 
transformation efiected by the influence on 
him of George Eliot and her works 


e 


One of her experiences was when visiting 
asheemaker’s shop to make a purchase, at 
the time when sandaled shoes were worn 
Tike those represented inthe original illustra 
troms of Dickens Phe sandals were of black 
ribbom, uncut until the shoes were worn by 
the purchaser at) home Mrs. Carlyle tried 
om many shoes, and each time that a shoe 
proved unsuitable she unconsciously slung 
toon her left arm Being at last suited, and, 
having poard her ball, she left) the shop, and 
had walked a litth way when she heard a 
shout behind her Looking back she saw the 
shopman running after her, much excited 
and oosisting on her returning the stelen 


shees. Looking down she saw, to her sur 
prise. a number of shoes dangling from het 
arm The man indignantly asked her name 
and address. Her astonishment was such 


that her name was obliterated for the time 
rom her memory, and all she could recollect 
was her marden name, “* Miss Welsh The 
humorin this tale was enhanced to those whe 
knew her, from its being so much out of 
keeping with her usual self possession 

Hler death scene, a year later, when °° Mr 
Silvester as she named her coachman, dur 
ing a drive, turned and looked into the car 
nage surprised at receiving no orders as to 
the route and saw her sitting, lifeless, with 
a pet dog on her knee, has often come to me 
since that pleasant week 

My strongest impression was of the deep 
mutual love evidently subsisting between 
Mrs. Carlyle and her husband. — bvery sub 
ject we discussed seemed to recall thoughts 
ofhim If the plano were opened his song 
of the Blue Day "' was referred to, or asked 
for, if any literary man were mentioned, his 
opinion of him was given, or a story was told 
showing his relation to other men of note 
I telt as af listening to the lowe talk of a 
youthful engaged couple, and when, in later 
days, Froude opened up a floodgate of mis 
understanding, [ felt) assured there was a 
radical misconception of the truce state of 
aflaars. There might be outside grumbling 
im the daily life of the childless couple, but 
at heart there was only love of the truest and 
det post kind 

Its pleasant to find in-one of Browning's 
letters this) sentence I dined with dear 
Carlyle and his wife (catch me calling 
people ‘dear’ ino a hurry, except in letter 

yesterday I don't know any 


brow nnings' 
poople like them Thi Triche poe nae nt 


eee 


sien, While he was prosecut 
Vv, Luther Latlin Mills, says 
hago Record, came upon ano andict 
ment returned agaist a Chinese laundryman 


upon the charge of having assaulted an Irish 


Color in Every Photograph 
NI 


O*; 
the h 


. on 
atteornne 


y" eman with intent to kill He thought 
t! imexceptionally curious case, and upon 
examining the prosecuting: witness ad 
ethers he threw out the mdictment Doering 
y al 1! ‘ ipratricnt of tl 
( pwere very pvrateful for this act of 
Poin pigeon knglish assured Mr 
M that 1 iid net forget his) kind 
! } t c \ ' i r t! happen 
t ist illed to Mr M 
tt 1 i t \? mant in lent 
a) Sure Mr M at om the 
vnoin front of | north shore home, two 
earriag led up and tstepped a delega 
t of Chinamen attired) im tative stume 
| vit ! ‘ heread titer t 
} ‘ ! t 1 r i jet ku of tea 
fa } et } wer dist! ited 
i! ttiti ' tile? if th fainily 
Before taking | ture t jaokesmian 
f tt t t b ! ‘I t let him ha 
' 1 , ’ ! " thre rant? 
} tur - 2 Ml } 
Ler? . i | ut rt . . 
I * 9 j . —— int 
’ ’ ' ; , 
t i } ‘ t i 


Women in Journalism 
Ry SNS) Beant Clark 


EWSPAPER men perhaps more than 
those engaged in any other 

are able to study closely thut queer prt wlunt 
of the latter end of the nineteenth oontury 
the gurl bachelor 

Moved by some mysterious tendency which 
apparently extends from ome conmd of the 
country te the other, woman, especially 
young woman, feels impelled te abandon 
home, mother, family, all the ties that kept 
the maiden of other gemerations bemeath the 
family roof until some swain offered her 4 
home, te strike out the world and earn 
her own living 

Independence! That ts the explanation 

Has she a pleasant home in a country town 
erinland city? She is impelled te leave it 
to make her own way in a great city like 
Philadelphia or New York Tlas she a 
lover? Ile can wait She docs mot want te 
marry at least, net until she has shown that 
she can be independent. and oat her lover 
tires of waiting she tells herself that. one 
ii ndence is more precious than any man’s 
love. Besides, she reads the divorce cases 
in the newspapers, and concludes that hapyn 
Ness exists not except through rodepemdence 
The nineteenth century girl ois amibutious 
She would show the world that ome woman 


ee upeat eon 


can sprimg frome obscurity tee fame Shae 
prctures herself perched upom the bighest 
pinnacle of art, scremee of letter vith all 


the world at her feet in admiration 
e 


That ws the gurl we meet in newspaper 
work, more than ano ether occupations, fer 
if she does not enter the newspaper busines 
directly we are sure to encounter ber at art 
students’ exhibitions and comenemeenmcnt 
of law and medical schools It as whete she 
determines toe write for the mew peapeers ot 
magazines, hawever, that we see her best 


and can study the plhomomenon at short 
Tange Reporters meet hero on all sorts of 
assignments She os at balls and the opera 
doing the costumes, at the race chevrnage the 
horses, in polities, at police headquarters. at 
hospitals, insearch of a pitiful story down 
mm othe slums after low life keteohes, cr 
up in the fashionable quarters among the 


leaders of soctety 
Thus we meet the nowspaper woman, whe 


8, IN mest mustances, a gurl bachelor She 
ms always interesting usually meat ana 
attractive ino face, figure amd dress, and 


sometimes quite pretty 

Her first appearance im a newspaper 
othce causes something like a shock. but 
when the men awake te the fact that she 
net a freak, but a fellow im skirts trying te 
earn bread and butter, if the feeling os net 
one of the warmest welcome it is at least 
telerant and kindly To be sure, her pre 


ence makes a certain amount of decorum 


necessary, and some of the boys are required 
to revise ther vocabulary, but newspaper 
men do not, as a rule, begrudge a woman 
a chance to earn a living 

Rditers, desk men and reporters treat her 


well, but unpleasant experiences are apt to 


come to her, and after a little. when she fa 
te obtain a salaried prrsitienn at any «f 


hewspaper offices where she bias beon work 
ing, her enthusiasm wanes Then e write 
special ster sand ye delle threnn tr ! 
to office Often she clim! alas aati 
some managing editer imo a te ft 
levave a meathy folded puck, f mat 
script. only t reeeny t a ! { 
later with ti nfeortiat nm ft t 
aviaatlals 
But some women succeed iff 
fbr mten ti ail qpt ott ’ 
1 many 4 t t 
a raped t t t tial 
“ levee peo ' ! ter t 
itn ; } 7? ’ . } ‘ 
tie of matr Hi 
on ti bor k fayper 
° 
Kh i? ‘ a } 
marvelously ‘ t 
amd writes what she 
wav that make eehites 
handled her copy long foros 
urdew bright por we to 
and all her poet hatuts as f 
we put aside. for she bar 
eut of s yp fot f werk « t 
img, late att t i 
oft yl > i bape? t 
rind t beg bec 
‘) , i ‘ 
we ist ; hier 
ve . q , . 
4 ’ 
155 * 
\ net 
’ ‘ 
radiator 
for ‘ ‘ > ! | 
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- ee Me far ax the eve could see stretched a 
aS = ; 7 f ashy white faintls phosphor 


af elvet fog that lav like 


» Race for Life in Dead Valley 2 20 oi i pein om 





s 
? 4 , z aqaa’ of sustaining 7 = a it 
pe . ' ~5-p>pog) E> <6 re jeastble I think that sea of dead white 
ae THE STOR) OF aA NIGHT oy 7h RROR oF = «@ «<?¢ k even gre ate?’ terre’ inte my soul 
a , = oy iad than the heavy silence or the deadly cry 
| By Ralph Adam AL. cmimes was it, So utterly unreal, so 
j - / > 4 , +! ] here 
1M : — a # . smtas™ma - irmparssitsie as it lav there 
ree “3 ; S| es ke dead ocean under the steady stars 
4 s 4 “4 - =—"4 . — Yet through the mist we must go’ There 
seemed 1 ther wav home. and, shattered 
i dbl B we § t with aleect fear, mad with the one desire to 
by burt . 8 ' ' get back we started down the slope to where 
oe : Wet : Samd the sea of milky mist ceased, sharp and dis 
’ t t Rete timet areund the stems of the rough grass. 
i throws t th that of ¢ ‘ t at x shen I put one foot into the ghostly fog A 
WN celal It sae  - ‘ aiee vy. leaving « of death struck through me, stop 
' ; neni ‘ P the forest pemg ms beart. and I threw myself backward 
eal tte-r . hast tivels m the slope At that instant came again 
yen ‘ . 9 the shrick lose. close, right in our cars, in 
; . . fort , ‘ : < ind far out across that fearful 
' ‘ : , , = “ . sea Il saw the cold fog lift lke a waterspout 
I . ’ fastnesses: of md tess itself high in writhing convolutions 
‘ ‘ . toward the sky The stars began to grow 
, ‘ rk . ss t k Vapor swept across them, and 
: A <2 the growing dark I saw a great, watery 
, rk 9 —< tes lf « wlv across the palpitating 
t . <? as ,ayue in the gathering mist 
al This s emougl se turned and fled 
. : = ° | ne the marvin of the white sea, that 
‘? ' r- thr . Th ew sith fitful motion below us 
i —~ 4 nd stea driving us higher 
\ ' re - . wicks { the f +} te 
it P ‘ : ‘ r fur f that we knew 
\ ' I keptitup | cannet understand, but 
k t <t we saw tl shite sea fal 
" . se Staggered up the end of the 
‘ Vhat : mi then down inte a region that we 
i nto the old path The last 
' I t vy IT remember was hearing a strange 
that of Nils. but horribly cha 
° tamer broken, The dog is dead'’ and 
‘) miirk.? ' ? a’ t mf serld turned arcumad twice Slowly, 
i . I , ness went out with a crash 
‘ ‘ ‘ . I a . . 
’ ‘ e 
ony : r It was some three weeks later, as I 
f t } rv had ; t ter ? r that I aweke in mv own room 
s fitt t that : \ fad my mother sitting beside my bed 
t f t “ t k r I « ima think verv well at first, but as I 
ft ‘ that Ht ‘ yrew stromg again vague flashes of 
I t ‘ t i i f r toon began te come tome, and little 
t rag r ttle the whole sequence of events of 
‘ t tow felt that te N t a Creer f utter that sful might in the Dead Valley came 
" ? zoom mal f t k All that I could gain from what was 
i that ' f i tal reason—mir teld me was that three weeks before I had 
ut Put re had wa t tk teen fearmd in mv own bed. raging sick, 
she hom t : that my ilimess grew fast into brain 
f te I t thst f that at fever FT tried te speak of the dread things 
th nex rhet t that that had happened to me, but I saw at once 
° 2 ban » t ¢ ‘ that : ome looked on them save as the 
t i ! , hauntings of a dving fremzv. and so I closed 
fast ’ t my meath and kept my own counsel 
foot In t nee came a ery I must see Nils, however, and so I asked 
Ve get t vy. Deut ring ful mean. rising 3 fee hin My metther told me that he also 
—— i stot “ < ° Riana ’ ting mm aio had teen 11] with a strange fever, and that he 
! i! tt t treahe that vht asur t Ss mew quite well again Presently they 
t Prenat y teal ret a cat . ~ teoaght him in. and when we were alone I 
“ rt f 2:1 ‘ t had fegan te speak to himof the night on the 
if t -T : ntaiy I shall never forget the shock 
t that struck me down on my pillow when the 
t t : t r . nied exervthing. denied having gome 
Hi vr thn exer having heard the crv, having 
that \ t vhe nt Valle r feeling the chill of the 
‘N 4 tars ~ tiv fox Nething would shake his 
f termined ignerance, and in spite of myself 
! : f t t that his deniais came 
rw f retr ‘+ mM Pp f cor Iment, but from 
& \ 
f 7. “ fy weakened brain was in a turmoil 
‘ het Was it 1) but the floating phantasms of 
t rum’ @% had the horror of the real 
ee :: t z teetted Nils’ mind inte blankness so 
ter as the events of the night in the Dead 
e \ t neerned? The latter explana 
_ the only one, else how explain 
. ‘ 1 ness which in a night had 
track us teth down’? I said nothing more 
- 2 Nile or ta nr aT) ot 1)! tout 
‘ + growing determination that 
‘ 2 Iw 1 fined ¢ t sllew tf 
t : ft nd learn its character 
t x 
‘ \ i , e 
t t was some weeks hefore Iwas really 
. ! er? x to g but finally, late in 
s £74 “ptember, TI chose a bright. warm. still dav 
t t mt smile of the dving summer, and 
“p start rivinthe morning alomg the path 
a Mri t that to Hallsberg I was sure I knew 
; m - : > te the trail struck off to the right. down 
: \\ f , r hwe ha me from the vallev of dead 
x7 t f tev. ho a great tree grew bv the Hallsberg 
AY “ ' ft t t tft peeing w here with a sense of sal 
S «of thew had found the home road Pres 
cocks ' ° 1 <aw it a little distance head 
Tite cK Sk right Ii think the bright sunlight and the clear 
ee $ r serked asa tor te me. for by the 
4 . ' to the foot of the great pine I 
le t mt fart the verity of the vision 
" t that ted me. believing at last that it was 
\ Ir a  ¢ ’ it ?? , yt tr, ite get ew wines< 
s xX -- ss. I t . ¢ ‘ ¢ right 
aa ~ f t ry patt 
‘! t ket As I did 
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the worn road of some smal! | 


though it showed in the crisp s = 
bushes above grew thick and } ne 
trable. The land rose slow], fon 
grew clearer, until at last I ca; ' = 
great slope of hill, unbroken ces b. 
shrubs, very like my memory of +) + +c. . 
land we had topped in order that a 
find the Dead Valley and the os 
looked at the sun; it was bright and Clear 
and all around insects were humming in th 
autumn air, and birds were darting ty, on 
fro. Surely there was no danger. pot until 
nightfall at least; so I began to whist. and 
with a rush mounted the last crest 

“There lay the Dead Valley’ 4 great 


oval basin, almost as smooth and +r. gular as 
though made by man. On al! sides the 
grass crept over the brink of the «: 
hills dusty green on the crests, then 
into ashy brown, and so to a dearly white 
this last color forming a thin ring running 
in a long line around the slope. And then? 
Nothing. Bare, brown, hard earth, glit 
tering with grains of alkali, but otherwise 
dead and barren Not a tuft of grass. not 
a stick of brushw ood, not a stone. only the 
vast expanse of beaten clay 

“In the midst of the basin, perhaps a mile 
and a half away, the level expanse 
broken by a great dead tree, rising leafless 
and gaunt into the air. Without a moment's 
hesitation I started down into the valley 
and made for this goal Every particle of 
fear seemed to have left me, and even the 
valley itself did not look so very terrifying 

‘As I drew near the skeleton tree J 
noticed the glint of sunlight on a kind of 
white mound around its roots, and J won 
dered curiously It was not until I had 
come Close that I saw its nature 

“All around the roots and barkless trunk 
was heaped a wilderness of little bones 
Tiny skulls of rodents and of birds, thou 
sands of them, rising about the dead tree and 
Streaming off for several vards in all diree 
tions, until the dreadful pile ended in iso 
lated skulls and scattered skeletons. Here 
and there a larger bone appeared —the thigh 
of asheep, the hoofs of a horse, and to one 
side, grinning slowly, a human skull! 


Cire ling 
fading 


Was 


@ 


*“T stood quite still, staring with all my 
eyes, when suddenly the dead silence was 
broken by a faint, forlorn cry high over my 
head. I looked up and saw a great falcon 
turning and sailing downward just over the 
tree. Ina moment more she fell motionless 

‘Horror struck me, and I rushed for 
home, my brain whirling, a strange numb 
ness growing in me. I ran steadiiy, on 
and on. At last I glanced up. There was 
the rise of the hill. I looked around wildly 
Close before me was the dead tree with its 
pile of bones. I had circled it round and 
round, and the valley was still a mile anda 
half away. 

** T stood dazed and frozen. The sun was 
sinking, red and dull, toward the line of 
hills. In the east the dark was grow ing fast 
Was there still time? Time! It was not 
that I wanted It was will My = feet 
seemed clogged as in a nightmare. I could 
hardly drag them over the barren earth 
And then I felt the slow chill creeping 
through me I looked down. Out of the 
earth a thin mist was rising. collecting m 
little pools which grew ever larger until they 
joined here and there, their currents swirl 
ing slowly like thin, blue smok: The 
western hills halved the copper sun When 
it was dark J should hear that shrick again 
and then I should die I knew that. and 


a 
with every remaining atom of ] stag 


gered toward the red west through the ' rith 

nel ‘It 
ing mist that crept clammily at im 
inkles, retarding my steps 


‘But I won’ though not a mor 


soon As 1 crawled on my hands at 087 
up the brown slope, 1 heard, far aol 
high in the air, the cry that re hat 


almost bereft me of reason It faint 


and vague. but unmistakable in > 
intensity I glanced behind The tog was 
dense and pallid, heaving undulous 
brown slope. The sky was gold 
setting sun, but below was the a> 
death. I stood for a moment on 
of this sea of hell, and then [ I 
the slope. The sunset opened 
the night closed behind, and as ! 
home darkness shut down on ¢ | eat 
Valley.""—A short story from Blac+ 
and White. By Ralph Adams Cra! . 
lished by Stone & Kimball, in the. “ 
ful Carnation Series. ) 


Peete of tie 


eee 
A Secret Told by the Microsc} 
S' IME years ago Ehrenberg that 


of microscopists, was employ 
Prussian Government to investis 
of smuggling A cask had be: 
valuables extracted, and the « 
and shipped onward te its dest 
only clew to the crimisals was 
packing must have been done ats 4 


throug! wl 





That anima ‘ 


oniv one place in the world, an 
rrr itte 


where the crime had been c 
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The Song of the Gun 


T » © was white with steel alight, 
| ms new-born spirit came 
» flood of the war-god's blood, 
wn of fire and flame. 


er the deep from a lofty steep 
rong heart full of pride ; 
King alone on his stately throne 
word no man denied. 


st er spoke from the battle snioke, 
the waves ran crimson red, 
roes died by my iren side, 
foreign foeman fled. 


«© of death was in my breath, 
aship went down 
cunts lord of the feeble sword, 
ster is his renown. 


ne erass hides my rusty sides, 
ime the children play ; 
om bw night of a last great fight, 
trump of the Judgment Day. 


j nust fight in the cause of right, 
time when war shall cease; 
4 the ng of the gun will ne'er be done 
wn of lasting peace. 


oe 
How Tumblers Got Their Name 


pres ’ iy we drink out of a tumbler 
\ the large glass that holds our 


milk ! water so called? Years ago 
Prete r Max Muller was giving a luncheon 
a All souls College, Oxford, to the Princess 
Vee the wife of the Grand Duke of Hesse- 
fhermstedt and the second daughter of Queen 
Victor There were not a dozen guests 
esides the Princess and her husband, and a 
ery agreeable luncheon was had, with talk 
nal) kinds of interesting subjects. 

Bat what excited the curiosity of all 
tran ors present was a set of little round 
ow's of silver, about the size of a large 
orang They were brought around filled to 
the brim with the famous ale brewed in the 

leg These, we are told, were tumblers, 


re speedily shown how they came 
imes —a fitting lesson for the guests 


ofa pllologist. When one of these little 

vis wes empty it was placed upon the 
table mouth downward. Instantly, so per 
fect ts balance, it flew back to its 
proper tion as if asking to be filled again. 
No omatter how it was treated—trundled 


ny toe floors, balanced carefully on its 
ped suddenly upon the soft, thick 

» it rolled again, and settled itself 

wit ‘os gentle shakings and swayings 

t «. like one of those India-rubber 

dolls babies delight in. 

J then. was the origin of our word 
first made of silver, as are all 
~oils’ tumblers. Then, when glass 

mmon, the round glasses that 

flat base superseded the exqui- 
d silver spheres and stole their 
essfully that you have to go to 
see the real thing. 


. 
Natural Flowers Embedded in Tiles 
(CC ers yn trified by a process which 
4 


rves their color, and then em 
chard, transparent substance, the 
of which is secret, says The 
ire now used for decorative 
ring. A material has been dis 
inned with a process, which is 
>secret, for completely hardening 
peak, petrifying natural flowers 
> more wonderful—preserving 
and embedding them flush into 
of a kind of liquid marble, or 
whole receiving several coat 
insparent polishing substance, and 
rd as a rock Some dadoes and 
i new house were made by this 
th sunflowers, peonies, and 
are said to be very handsome 
residence of one of our country 
identity is concealed by the 
a wealthy American gentle 
conservatory floor studded by 
rocess with chrysanthemums of 
‘variety and color. Another 
‘p Water effect, with white lilies, 
nnhows swimming below a trans 
Phe treatment is beautifully 

Talne tops and small panels 


+} 


eo 
‘iday is Not an Unlucky Day 


f- February 22 1732, George 
ton was born 


larch 25, 1609, the Hudson River 


DOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Under the Koening Lamp 


HALF HOURS WITH SONG AND STORY 
HOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
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Friday, June to, 1834, Spurgeon, the cele 
brated English preacher, was born 

Friday, November 20, 1721, the first 
Masonic lodge was organized in’ North 
America. 

Friday, November 28, 1814, the first news 
paper printed by steam, the London Times, 
was printed 

Friday, January +2, 1433, Charles” the 
Bold, of Burgundy, was torn, the richest 
sovereign of Europe 

Friday, June 12, 1502, Alexander Von 
Humboldt, in climbing Chimborazo, reached 
an altitude of 19,200 feet 

Friday, September 7, 1565, Melendez 
founded Saint Augustine, the oldest town in 
the United States by more than forty years 

Friday, April 8, 1646, the first: known 
newspaper advertisement was published in 
The Imperial Intelligencer, in England 

Friday, May 14, 1586, Gabriel Fahrenheit, 
usually regarded as the inventor of the com 
mon mercurial thermometer, was born 

Friday, March 5, 1496, Henry VIII of 
England gave to John Cabot his commis 
sion which led to the discovery of North 
America. This is the first American state 
paper in England. 

Friday, July 7, 1776, the motion was made 
in Congress by John Adams, and seconded by 
Richard Henry Lee, that the United States 
Colonies were, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent 

Friday, March 20, 1738, Pope Clement 
XII promulgated his bull of excommuni 
cation against Freemasons. Ever since the 
allocution excommunicating indiscriminately 
all Freemasons the order has received 
an immense forward impetus in Italy, 
France, Spain and other countries. 
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Hope on, Hope Ever 
By Gerald Massev 


Hr on, hope ever, though to-day be dark [row ; 
The sweet sunburst may smile on thee to-mor- 
Though thou art lonely there's an eve will mark 
Thy loneliness, and guerdon every sorrow, 
Though thou must toil ‘mong cold and sordid men 
With none to echo back thy thought or love thee ; 
Cheer up, poor heart! thou dost not beat im vain, 
For God is over all, and Heaven above thee ; 
Hope on, hope ever. 
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Sealing Bottles by Flectricity 
By A. MM. Villon 


HE loss and deterioration of champagne, 
due to the escape of gas, has long, he 
says, made some process of perfect airtight 
sealing desirable. M. Villon accomplished 
this by covering the cork and part of the neck 
with a thin layer of copper electrically 
deposited. For this purpose the neck of the 
bottle is coated with a conducting substance 
such as black lead, zine, or copper powder, 
and plunged ina galvanic bath. This bath 
has a cover of paraifined wood with conical 
holes, which are lined with copper rings 
All these rings are connected among them 
selves and with the negative pole of the 
dynamo, while a copper sheet in the bath is 
connected with the positive pole The 
bottles are simply inserted in the holes, neck 
down, and when a layer of two tenths to three 
tenths of a millimetre has been deposited 
the current is stopped The deposit may be 
gilt or silvered, or given any desired shade 
in special baths. 7 he process, of course, can 
be employed to seal bottles for mineral 
waters, preserves, and a variety of products 
that call for hermetical scaling La Nature 


The Resurrection Plant in Bloom 


NTERPRISING florists, says the Phila 
delphia Record, are now attracting: the 
attention of the public by displaying new and 
SUrprisiIng Specimens of the resurrection 
plant. What is generally known as the rose 
of Jericho is, perhaps, the most widely 
known of these curiosities in plant life. and 
other varieties have recently been added to 
the list of resurrection oddities The rose of 
Jericho is said to be imported from the valley 
of the River Jordan, and is the resurrection 
plant mentioned in the Bible The plant 
when received from its native home, is sim 
ply a bunch of te afless and seemingly lifeles 
sticks or branches, clustered together tight], 
When placed ina glass of water, however 
the branches expand, seed buds unfold, and 
soon the green foliage starts out, and the 
plant really grows 
The Mexican resurrection plant is the fluffy 
fern like variety often noticed in saucers of 
water in the florist’s window This delig 


Idren, as the pl 


a great loose expanded rosette of fine fern 
like leaves, odd and beautiful 

This experiment can be repeated many 
times, the plant curling together tightly when 
dry and expanding into new life when soaked 
mn Water The astertscus pygmaeus is the 
only resurrection plant that develops blos 
soms In reality, it is the blossom that is 
resurrected from a dry, hard sheil- like sub 
stance toa full blown flower The dry sticks 
holding these buds are leafless, and the whole 
affair seems insignificant, dead and worth 
less, but when placed in water the stems take 
on new life, the dead thower buds show signs 
of green, and soon the petals expand and dis 
play their fluffy centres. These three varieties 
of resurrection plants may be kept indeti 
nitely, and their strength does not seem in the 
least exhausted by repeated resurrections 


a 
Man's Relative Height and Weight 


HE proper relations between a man's 
height and weight are as follows 


Height Werght 
S§ feet t inch, Pa pounds 
§ feet 2 inches, boty pounds 
§ feet 7 inches, 13 pounds 
5 feet 4 inches, 10 pron 
§ feet § inches 1y2 pounds 
§ feet 6 inches PyS protatnedss 
5 feet 7 Inches ys pounds 
5 feet S inches, ss potund . 
5 feet 9 inches, 12 pounds 
§ fect 10 inches, log pounds 
§ feet rr inches 17a pounds 
6 feet 17S pounds 


o 
With Instruments jo00 Years Old 


A* ENORMOUS: crowd fills the museum 
court and the neighboring square at 
Copenhagen every nuidsummer day to listen 
toa unique concert, says the San Francisce 
Chronicle. Ao number of ancient Scandi 
navian horns more than three thousand years 
old, called “ luren,) are kept in the museum 
Of this collection fourteen are in yrood cond 
tion They have an elegant shape, and the 
flat metallic plates at the mouthpiece show 
good technical perfection and a developed 
taste for art They are in different piteces 
fitted together. They were found burted in 
moorland, and their good proservation ts 


believed to be due to the turfy water They 
are of very thin metal, and generally seven 
feet long. They were always found in patts 


the one in tune with the other A few years 
ayo it was found out by Dro Hammeritch that 
they could still be blown or plaved upon 
Their tones resemble those of the tenor horn, 
and they have a soft) but powerful sound 
Some are tuned in © and ko sharp, others 
in DD, Boor G, and these tones form) at 
accord, but no“ seale.’’ On the baleony in 
the court of the palace in whieh is kept the 
Northern Museum, two members of | the 
‘capella’ blow tunes on two of these 
primeval horns to delight the inhabitants 


e@ 
There is No Unbelief 
By Lisste Vouk Case 


"THERE is no Unbelhef! 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits te see at push ran | 
Trusts he in God 


There as tio Unibelief 
Whoever say shen clouds are inthe sky 
Be patient, beart, light breaketh b ' 


Prusts the Most High 


There tien Urabe lied 
Whoever ser neath waiter field rf 


The silent harvests of the future pa 


Whoeve | ' } 
Content to lock ‘ 
Ki ( 
Ther I { 
Whoever sa 
Phe-future t j 
i 
bhi if 
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Napoleon and the Letter“ M"’ 


/ I, MW. ft 
oe the first te re ethize 1] 
genius of Napoleon at the beole M 

taire, Maretis ! reatest battle ! 
by Bonaparte and M teed ft 
way to Ital M 

ener Nore ‘I 

is the first M 
¥ ba | f 


Saint Jean He gained the — battl of 
Moscow, Montmira:l and Montereau Thien 
came the assault of Montmartre Milan 


was the first: enemtres’ capital and Moscow 
the last into which he entered Phe Jewst 
through the blunders of Menoa, and in Byypt 
employed Miollis to make Pros NED prisoner 
Malet conspired against him. afterward 
Marmont His ministers were Maret, Mon 
talivet and Mollien His first chamberlain 
was Montesquieu, his last) sojourn Ma 
maison. tle gave himself up te Captan 
Maitland The had) for his companion at 
Saint) Helena, Montholon, and = for valet 
Marchand — Astrology and Comerdences 


Tea at $143 per Pound 


NE hundred and forty three dollars 4 
pound is what Cevlon tea of a certain 
kind brought at auction inp London some tim 
age This a8 stated, saves the Buffalo 
Courter, on the authority of JOEL Grae, of 
the Ceylon Importing Company, who says 
planters of Ceylon were as much surprised as 
youcor Dor the next person at such a fabulous 
price Owing toe certain peculiarities a 
pound oof that tea probably represent 
approximately, one hundred and forty thre: 
dollars’ worth of labor, but the thvure it 
fetched is so extraordinary as to give the tea 
or the sale absolutely no commercial value 


whatever This is particularly sa because 
this tea has no appreciably finer thaver It 

named the golden tips.’ The leaves, when 
only twenty four hours old, are proked from 
the top only of tea bushes Dhey are very 


small, net half as big as your finger mail 
and extra expert pickers are required te 
gather them It can be imagined that three 
hundred or four hundred people on the plan 
tation must pick over several acres of bushy 

to get enough green one day old tea leaves to 
make a pound of tea when dried Ordinary 
teas from deaves which are ten daws old and 
comsequenthy very much larger 


° 
The Most Beautiful Spot on Earth 
N° MATTER how far you may have wan 


dered hitherto, or bow many farmeus 

gorges and valleys vou have seen, writes 
John Mitr in the Athantie, this ome, the 
Grand Cation of the Colorado, will seem 
as novel to you, as unearthly im the color 
and grandeur and quantity of its arehites 
ture, as if you bad found ot) after death on 
some other star, so incomparably lovely 
and grand, and supreme i it abowe all the 
other delightful cations on our fire moulded 
earthquake shaken, rain washed and wave 
washed, river and glacier sculptured world 
tis about six theusand feet deep where you 
first see at, and from rim to rim ten te fifteen 
miles wide And instead of berg dependent 
for interest on waterfalls, depth, wall seulp 
ture, and beauty of park like floor, like 
most other caflons, no waterfalls are i sight 
and there is, in reality, no appreciable thoor 
Space 

Phe big river has room enough to flow ane 
roar obscurely. here and there roping its 
wayvoas bestait can, like a weary, miuretiriniy 
overladen traveler trying: tocescape from the 
tremendous, bewaldertag Labyrtnthae cates 


While its roar serves only te mellow ane 
Cleegveny the tlenes Instead of Poevsnnge fables 
only with am, the vast space between tl 
walls as crowded wath Nature's grant 
borreledinges rosublime city of them proartutes 


inoevery color of the rarbeaw > ame aechort 
With richly fretted cormice and battlhervent 


pire and tower im endle wiety of st 
md are tiitecture bevery architecturad an 
tion oof gaa da beet cant Cipmated aie! 
tiene noth yraneest of Creve fers 'y 
cittes Where awe fills the spectator 
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Wisdom from French Thinkers 
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“In the Children’s World % 





r ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS Ys; 


vo <= , , , , , y, ” ? ?, >. 4 - ae "6 "* "* ~“fL° 4 
VOCE CECE ECE RES St ae 
T, T. ° watching them for a short time, Squeaks 
The ate of Two Dolls wid fe Tika: in ther dine aaa. ee 
Ny Arthur Lau if they have seen the little cat ee ud ys j 
net run out and ask one of them, Nimble 
I heen told No said Brow nie call one of them 
| ‘ P a shell tog ‘ here we must not ¢ oust. \ 1 kt ‘ inc 
iW , . net - yere & (was the three lbeywan to call to the nearest n et 
} ae { wood and leather chime (0. thaw hot thes were too busily 
ii eee * pook and ber eves were ¢ ie : : 
i of a lon golden hue engaged in their game to pay any atten 
ef ssee she ce fnever denen to their call ind after a time Nimble, get 
aas coarse and piam ting impatient shipped out of the } ind 
pait Saving Pwill be back at once anh wpe te 
ne for wea one of the mice in the left. spoke with hat 
pop hanapti fora moment, and was quickly back agatt 
‘ ' 7 ‘ He saves he never heard anything about tl 
mmerda little cat reported Nimble bgt 
j ' ‘ k the other ' t wait 
forgot his place Accordingly t ted t t Nt 
pia ' e that N ble 1 i kew t 
, wooden fare Seana ee gag ee ok. ci ' 
! ! at ‘ 
‘ then all the mice a } t ther j I 
‘ how ] a consuitat th, after ry tthe purated 
ha free ued caut i wivat toward " } 
for wea that lay at tl further ! of ft ft 
| f ‘ resac hing } hN } 1 } it t 
t sight of thes Hat Lb ereat L 
mg was heard t thet r 
cre tak ippear, and run together t ! ttl 
both forsaker backward and forwor 
la 
‘ | nite rus r 
ep On seeing this, our three little mice could 
aciod Birbiedal’'e Mende contain themselves no longer, but forgetting 
‘ k and Pom for wear all abenst thear father s orders mot to yo inte 
{ f how the left. they ran out. and hastened to have a 
f ‘ 1, yer Krier look at the wee cats, and had gust yorrned the 
Vall Mall Masgasone others, and could se i small blind kitten 
eee Iving inats nest. when, with a bound, the old 
eat spratiye in annetny the dancer who fled in 
The Mice that Disobeyed aii directions Fortunately tor Brownie and 
5 her brothers they escaped the cat's clutches 
Io} AK just listen te the mepse Hlurriedddsy they s mnpercd slong. toll, turn 
these children are making said tye sharp round a corner they ran inte a 
Lonywhiskers, anold mouse, to his vard, and raced acre tothe tep of their 
: sife Brighteves. as a sound of seur speed toward a gate, having passed through 
Ptooand fro and squeaking awoke them which they escaped inte some high grass, 
Va onep that they had been enjoying in where they bid. breathless and exhausted, 
nestun the wall of an old stable Nimble having received a sharp peck from a 
’ replied Brighteves how they are hen on his way, which had quite lamed him 


themselves I suppose they do 

them ves more when they have no 

kit after them You remember you 

mV tthe other day that ° When 
san the mice will play 

| , returned Longwhiskers, getting 

pdontmean to compare emher 


foorome te a cat, but Tmust go and 
top te this nome there is no need 
that all the eats im the neighbor 
hrow where we are living.’ and 

tof the nest when three 


Mother 


may we go mite the left 


rm. calling. enut 


boat her husband, whe 
1 you know the cat has 


‘\ vo othe loft lidder and 
i! we red 

\ il) tewether 

bee ! their father tout 
back again T must 
toomorrow what DP meant by 


4! my ft? ‘ 
\ e ca is 


Brownie, 


Way Mean 
t " tliad better mot geo ates the 
‘ tay and play im the wall 
r bean take vou out, for I 

t ba i family of 

here there. and af she 

iW rom them for vans 


iV quietly 


— 


wet tr father suspected that 


ta { ttle cats in the loft 
Ne te the \Veumnge mines and they 
Phim te let them go only a 
tt vat tof the wall, te see if thes 
them anywhere but them father 

} ' ' } 


All their entreaties 


t fit nhestum amuch soberer man 
il Pounce inate at 

| time they plaved together very 

t ! ist Squeakie, whe was vers 

t ! ind making a noise. sud 

1} stupid std die 

spit \ mt y tof the wall 

\ ‘ Briow tyne I} should seo 

t i ditthe cat. but we must 
rand older 

ttle it grow biywer and 

~ Pll tell vou 

Inet tog out of 

Peout peepir 


and Squeakie having been frightened com 
pletely out of the remainder of his wits by 
the loud quacking of ducks as he passed 
clase by them It rammed hard, and half 
drowned the wanderers as thev huddled to 
yether and felt thoroughly miserable 

How Po owish PT had mot sum so loud 
whispered Squeak te perhaps that cat would 
never have come 

How T wish Thad never seen a big eat 
sarc Naurntole I should then mever hay 
wanted te see a little cme 


Hiow TPT wishwe had done what father told 


" md net gone mite the loft said Brows 
Te Le | echoed broth Ninabele nd 
Squeakie in the ime remorseful t 
e 
And the proc ret toleach 
other and began te or 
Hhirtles Whit 1 this ‘ it 
cried a fregg, as he jumped over the grass and 
alighted near them, causing them a terri 
start What's the matter? 


We have left hom 
been chased by a cat, and now we are lost 


mswered Browns 


Ah’ that badd sid t i! | 
knew a toms t 

But. interrupted Nis perhaps 
could te ' a lhete ver ompetuelit ! i ther 
mouse, we have a ygreat many relations incl 
we mught leart rwav home ther 

Well sed the fr ifter 1! KIN 
Little Palo know of a omic amd one that 
does not tive far from dere, too. but she 
not Tike ven at all, she bas such a bom mes 


perhaps vou may be seme relation, thoug! 
But To can tell vou her house is verv sma 
she can't take vou allan. vou had much bet 
ter come home wath oye 

tut the mice greatly preferrimg to se cone 
of them own kind, the good natured frow set 
off down the teld with them. hopping stow ds 
on account of Nimble’s Lamemess, anc the 


thes 
soomarrived at a small hele in the ground 
near which the frog stamped several times 
with | foot, and they immediately heard 
Some cote ory Coming. coming and oa 
little creature ke avery small mouse. Ie 
even than them but with a vers nye 
snoutoer mt her appearance Tl 
frow vlelre 1 her a Nir Shire yr nted 
his co pean is t fer at tive ! ti te 
ng her of theirs fort s 
Dear m rom i Mrs Shr 

wit tr i! bea } | ! ! 
rry | t that | ! ! t f 
\ ' r fa \ ! t 
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one of their family, and she asked me to call 
er she lives in a cornstack close by, and 
no doubt she will be able 


ont 
f she is at leone 
to set them all right 

The frege quite ipproved of this proc ecd 
ng. and after bidding them all 
he hopped away in capital spirits, leaving 
them to continue their journey with Mrs 
Shrew. who soon brought them to the corn 
stack, and stopped before an opening init 

Here is the place said she, “up here, 
first turning to the right, and knock; that ts 
what she told me 

Brownie pushed on in front, and soon came 


good by Na 


t i turning 

Phos must be the place 
sod with a beating heart she knocked 

Come in,’ answered a hearty voice, and 
Browne went forward into a comfortable 
room. im which sat a. fat, merry-looking 
mouse, who, as soon as she saw her, jumped 


thought she, 


up, exclanming 

Bless me! Why. Brownie, how did you 
gethere? Where are Nimble and Squeakie ?”’ 
ind catching her in her arms, she began 


Brownie was sab wildered that she could 
until the mouse, asking her if she 
id forgotten her Aunt Sleekskin, who had 
when they were quite young, 
4 ind live in the country, she remem 
bered herself, and told her aunt that Nimble 
ind Squeakie were outside with Mrs. Shrew, 
on hearing which, Aunt Sleckskin = bustled 
it and soon returned with the two brothers 
having thanked Mrs. Shrew, who would not 
ne an, for her kindness to them 
Vfter Brownie and her brothers had rubbed 
themselves dry. and eaten some corn their 
wunt brought them, they told her all their 


secur breornne 


rdventures 
Hum! sald she 
have got into, that 
you are bid 
When evening set inthe little mice went 
home with Aunt Sleckskin, who, on bringing 
them in to their father and mother, said, 
Here are three small culprits, who have 
been learning lessons in) disobedience and 
plaving with cats, which will do them more 
yood than all the talking vou could give them 
ina week, and in my opinion the best thing 
vou can do is to send them to bed 
This plan was adopted, the three children 
gladly crept off to bed, while Aunt Sleekskin 
sat down. She must have explained mat 
ters satisfactorily, for in the morning they 
escaped with a slight) scolding; and. their 
father evidently thought he had no need to 
explain to them the way to understand 
When the cat's away the mice will play,” 
for he never did so.—Young Folks. 


a pretty 
nes of not doing what 


scrape vou 


eee 


When Baby is Asleep 
ia) Tlen Thornervorolt Fowles 


“HEY knew not whence the tyrant came, 
Dhes did not exon know his name ,; 

Vet he compelled them one and all 

To bow in bondage to his thrall 

And from their lips allegiance wrung 

Although a stranger to their tongue 


Whilst ! Was Writpepe bin roval state 

Dheir hours of torl were long and late 

No moment vuld thes call their own 

Within the precincts of the throne 

And whentheyv dreamed their work was o'et 
Heo made them slave the more 

\ithough the conquering king was he 

Of people who had once been free 

No word of praise or promise fell 


From him t sulpects served so we 


And none of those who crowned him | 


K ved a shadow of reward 


Obedience to his behest 

Destroved their peace, disturbed their rest 
Yet when his drowsy eves grew dim 

No mortal dared to waken him 

Ihev stole about with stealthy tread 


Ihe bat s asleep thev said 


eee 
The Boy King of Spain 


HAT a long name for one bov to have 

Just think of being called Alphonso Leon 
Fernando Maria Santiago Isidore Paschal 
Marcian R Perhaps it is all right that he 
should have eight names, for he is one of the 
most interesting bovs in the world In six 
years more this litthe man of nearly twelve 
will mount the throne of Spain) When he 
was born, May 17, 1886, a roval salute of 
twenty one guns boomed out from the palace, 
then up went the Spanish standard over the 
palace, the bells chimed, and the cannon 
roared. Whata dav that was' 

The great camarcra major, the President 
ofthe Council, the Captain- General of Madrid, 
and the Commander of the Halberdiers, and 
dl the lords and ladies, excitedly announced 
that a little King had arrived 


loves the 


This boy 
sports of which other bovs are so 


fond. His bievele and his pet pony are his 
favorite A bows’ battalion was organized 
thr vears age, and, of course, this littl 
King became their leader Pheir uniforms 
re very br t as prettv, and when thes 

mnual pat march. drill, and 
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Laura’s Little Book 


By T. 2. Du Bois 


" MA™aa,” said Laura, ‘| 1 coul 
make a whole world fy!) fe 
happy, and have every one Jove ; 1s ma : 
do Florence Nightingale and «y peo 2 
but I never seem to have a chanc: 4, a 
any one happy, only once in a white : , 
there are so few in a whole summe+ hs 
“Would you be satisfied to make three ; 
four hundred people happy in a yar? said 
mamma. 

“Why, yes."". And Laura cur), | herself 
up on the broad couch, and tucked bi 
pillows all around her. . 

“Don't you think, if you tried hard you 
could make one person happy every day?” 


“TP think IT could. But one person —that's 
what I say; one or two are so few 

‘* How many days in a year? 

“ Three hundred and sixty-five Why. 1 
never thought of it in that way before, truly 
mamma.’’ And she went off into a day 
dream where she pictured herself as noted 
for her good deeds. But Laura was a very 
practical girl after all, and = she soon 
bethought herself that the first thing to do 
was to begin right away at her task 


e 


“TT want to sit here and read my 
book,’’ she said to herself; ‘' but that won't 
help along my plan. I know mamma thinks 
I ought to be outdoors, but I don’t feel one 
bit like it, the wind is so disagreeable 
Then a new idea seemed to come to her and 
she sat straight up. “Why. IT « xpect it 
would make mamma happy if I took a good 
long walk for exercise without being told 
And she went and got her wraps 

Mamma,”’ she said, “ I think a walk would 
do me good; and, if you have an errand to 
be done, I can do it just as well as to go for 
nothing.”’ 

“To am sure you have commenced your 
plan for making other people happy, 
daughter,’’ said this wise mamma; “' for you 
make me happy by going so willingly for 
your walk, and you may take this paper up 
to grandma if you wish."’ 

This was a pleasant errand, and Laura 
began to think she was making herself happy 
after all. 

The next day mamma went down town 
and she brought back a tiny diary, with just 
enough room each day to write a few lines 
and under date of the day previous, which 
happened to be January 10, was this entry 
‘* Made mamma happy by going for my walk 
without being told.”’ 

Laura felt very proud and pleased, and 
made up her mind that she would try to not 
leave a single day blank. Of course, I can- 
not give you an account of the whole year, 
but I will tell you about a few days here and 
there. Late in February there came a cold 
day when the snow was thawing, and the 
walks were all slush, and the sky was gray 
and gloomy. It was nearly night, and the 
day had been such an uncomfortable one that 
she was sure she had not a single entry to 
make in her little book. 


new 


e 


Mamma was out, and her two brothers, 
Ralph and little Nonie, were working busily 
in the barn with tools and beards. She 
stood idly looking out of the window, when 
Theresa, one of the maids, came through the 
rooms with little Bernie. 

‘Lam at my wit’s end to know what ty 
do,’’ she said. ‘* Bernie can’t play outo! 
doors, and she feels so cross; and I want to 
make a nice cake for supper.” 

Laura let them go through the room ane 
shut the door. She did not feel one hit like 
Then she thought of 


entertaining Bernie. t 
her little book, and went and | 1 her 
“ Bernie, do you want sister to rr ou? 
The delighted child came ¢ and 
among the pillows of the w ice urled 


up like kittens, they read Kitt an 


both forgot the bad weather whe . 
mamma came home were laughs rity 
That night she put in her book Pook ¢ we 
of Bernie, and made Theresa |! 2 i 
her, tod,”’ 1 
One very warm Sunday in earls be 
gave up her seat in the carriage t a ' 
lady who was visiting in the ney oN 
which was very hard fer her, for >! grt 
help getting her shoes muddy, oie 
like to have everything spotless ee 
\ 


time she taught Nonie the Golden |) ; 
she did want to finish her Sab! ' 
book so she could return it and ¢ 
and one entry read like this ! < 
carefully all the time Twas prac sini 
made mamma happy.’ 

Toward the end of the year 
the little book grew too small to“! nd 
all that she did. Soshe had tow! 
four people happy to-day,’ and 
the names; for she had learned 
chances, and she found thes 


where fut one thing she lea . 
She bes 


1} i 


had never dreamed cf 
happy herself all the time that 
noticed it: for she found that ev 


think I was the happiest one 
Christian Work 
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Cormorant Fishing in Japan *: 


THE SATURDAY 


U ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ s 
an an an Oh On OA Ok a ak 


A NIGHT SCENE ON A JAPANESE RIVER ‘4 


Wa we, oe ee ee es oe en us un 


‘ i \~we ) 
, T+ TVET ee 

is the place to goto if you care 
t) see, in all its perfection, one of 
the oldest extant forms of piscatory 
raft. Tosee the fishing at all you 
c+}. there, Says a writer in the London 
' veen May and October, which are 
{ the season. To see it to full 
vivant su should choose a time when the 
ae toe from turbidity, and when there 
, nlight—the darker the night the 
eter Durther, if you are wise, you will 





take care to see it after the manner of the 
count! nd in the company of a pleasant 
arty Jipanese, as I saw it recently. It 
a short drive from our inn at Gifu to 
ee le tea-house that served as the real 
carting point of the exhibition. Embarking 
; dtor nightfall, in a roomy pleasure- 
arg toff on an up-stream voyage, in 


craft was alternately poled and 

r the shoals and rapids of the wide 
ine ow Nagaragawa. 

Ont the night was darkness itself and 

still. Inside there was neither 

r darkness. The cabin, or deck- 

if the Korio Maru is, in truth, a 


pretty little Japanese room, with its accom- 
paniments of Sliding doors, clean, soft mats, 
lecorat coiling, and beautiful woods—the 
vhole broghtly lit up) by a many-cotored 
yalan t  air-cooling "’ lanterns. On the 
mat 1 a cheery party, talking and joking 
vith the happy abandon of Japanese out 
fora lav, drinking tea, it hardly need be 
sod. and smoking their diminutive pipes the 
whil \ft of our saloon a tiny kitchen, 
from \ h, as time wears on, attendants 
bring relays of teas and fruits and sweet- 
meats, and, finally, sundry bottles of hot 


sake, followed by a great jubako, or provi- 
sion box, of gilded lacquer, with its trays 
upon trays of dainty eatables, among which 
last are spitcheocked eels, piping hot, and 


wked as only a Japanese can cook them. 
@ 

\itcr, perhaps, an hour of struggle up- 
stream the barge is brought to rest at a con- 
venient place in mid-channel, there to await 
the arrival of the cormorant fishers we have 


come to see. Presently the first) sign’ is 
detected —a spot of hazy red glow, shining 
over the trees from a reach two or three 


miles above us. Hereupon our chief boat- 
mat rots his private signal—a mighty 
pay itern of a red and white basket- 
pattern Steadily the glow) spreads and 
deepens, we desery its cause —a constellation 
of slotting, flickering lights, drifting down 
the dark river toward us. By degrees these 


develop onto balls of fire, seven in number, 


cast is many long coruscations of light 
fr r reflection in the stream. 

| unds are heard—sounds of much 
beatings shouting and splashing. Next ap- 


forms of boats and the swarthy 

fo men, thrown up with weird, 

R It like effects against the inky 
of the night; and in the water 
ut the boats are numbers of cormo 

having to all appearance in the 
fashion. The fires we now see are 

of blazing pine-knots, suspended 

bow of each boat, darting forth 

ud sparks, and forever dropping 

hich fall with loud hissing into the 

Nearer still they come. The men 

our signal and are manceuvring so 

indus, which, being done, we find 

inthe midst of all the uproar and 

tof cormorant fishing a la Japanese. 


four men in each of the seven 
f whom, at the stern, has no duty 
managing his craft. In the bow 
master, distinguished by the 
it_of his rank, and handling no 
‘i twelve trained birds with the sur 
kill and coolness that have earned 
portsmen of Gifu their unrivaled 
« Amidships is another fisher, 
ond grade, who handles four birds 
tween them is) the fourth man, 
KO trom the bamboo striking instru 
it name, with which he makes the 
essary for keeping the birds up to 
rk he also encourages them by 
ries, looks after spare apparatus, 
ready to give aid if required 
mMorant wears at the base of its 
tal ring, drawn tight enough to 
ketable fish from passing below 
same time loose enough—for it 
ioved—to admit the smaller prey, 
as food Round the body is a 
Ne attached to it at the middle of 
(short strip of stiffish whalebone, by 
~reat awkward bird may be con 
vered into the water or lifted out 


1 


rk ind to this whalebone 1s 
rein of spruce fibre, twelve feet 
Vanting in pliancys s t 
tangy! ' 
y ut 
we 
1 gat 
pu } it t 
‘ , ' , 
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+ 
the same with his four birds; the kako starts 
in with his volleys of noise, and forthwith 
the cormorants set to at their work in the 
heartiest and jolliest way, diving and duck 
ing with wonderful swiftness as the aston- 
ished fish come flocking to the light. 

The master is now the busiest of men. He 
must handle his twelve strings so deftly that, 
let the birds dash hither and thither as they 
will, there shall be no impediment of fouling 
He must have his eyes everywhere and his 
hands following his eyes. Specially must he 
watch for the moment when any of his flock 
is gorged—a fact generally made known by 
the bird itself, which then swims about in a 
foolish, helpless way, with its head and 
swollen neck erect. Thereupon the master, 
shortening in on that bird, lifts it aboard, 
forces its bill open with his left hand, which 
still holds the rest of the lines, squeezes out 
the fish with his right, and starts the creature 
out on a fresh foray—all this with such 
admirable dexterity and quickness that the 
eleven birds still bustling about have scarce 
time to get things into a tangle, and in 
another moment the team is again in hand 


e 


As for the cormorants, they are trained 
when quite young, being caught in) winter 
with bird-lime on the coasts of the neighbor 
ing Owari Gulf, at their first’ immigration 
southward from the summer haunts of the 
species on the northern seaboard of Japan 
Once trained they work well up to fifteen, 
often up to nineteen or twenty years of age; 
and, though their keep in winter bears hardly 
on the masters, they are very precious and 
profitable hunters during the five months’ 
season, and well deserve the great care that 
is lavished upon them. From four to eight 
good-sized fish, for example, is the fair result 
of a single excursion for one bird 

Every bird in a flock has and knows its 
number; and one of the funniest things about 
them is the quick witted jealousy with which 
they invariably insist, by all that cormorant 
language and pantomimic protest can do, on 
due observance of the recognized rights 
belonging to their individual numbers. 
Number one, or Ichi, is the doven of the 
corps, the senior in years as well as rank 
His colleagues, according to their age, come 
after him in numerical order. Ichi is the last 
to be put into the water and the first to be 
taken out, the first to be fed and the last to 
enter the baskets in which, when the work 
is over, the birds are carried from the boats 
to their domicile. Ichi, when aboard, is a 
solemn, grizzled old fellow, with a pompous 
do-not-touch me airthat is almost worthy of a 
lord-mayor. The rest have place after him, 
in succession of rank, alternately on cither 
side of the gpunwale. If, haply, the lawful 
order of precedence be at any time violated, 
the rumpus that) forthwith arises in that 
family is a sight to see and a sound to hear 

But all this while we have been drifting 
dawn, with the boats about us, to the lower 
end of the course, and are again abreast of 
Gifu, where the whole squadron is beached 
As each cormorant is now taken out of the 
water the master can tell by its weight 
whether it has secured enough supper whi! 
engaged inthe hunt; failing which, he make 
the deficiency good by feeding it with th 
inferior fish of the catch. . 

At length all are ranged in their duc order 
facing outward on the gunwale of cach boat 
And the sight of that array of great ungainly 
seabirds —shaking themselves, flapping their 
wings, gaw-gawing, making their toilet 
clearing their throats, looking about) them 
with a stare of stupid solemnity, and now 
and then indulging in old maidish tiffs with 
their neighbors—is quite the strangest of its 
class I have ever seen Finally, the corme 
rants are sent to bed, and we follow suit 


eee 


The Lighthouse Keeper 


THE STORY OF ONT VINS SECALT 


ae M* MAN, do vou want a berth? said 
he 


“Ave, ave, Cappen,”’ said I I want one 
badly. I'm half starved and half frozen 

He made no answer but just a sign te fol 
low him, and he stalked away and IT pegged 
after him. He kept close along the shore a 
we walked, and fora while he said nothing 
At last he turned and pointed seaward 

He indicated a lighthouse on a lonely rock 

I'm the keeper ‘PT want you to 
cook my meals and keep my bachelor’s hall 


said he 


for me Now and then [I shall want you to 
row in and buy provisions The work wont 
be hard I think the pay will suit you I)» 
you know why I chose vou ? 

No, ippen said I 

fecause T saw that hope was at an end 

} 1 It ‘ 

, ' 

for It 
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there was nothing to do But, mark” ve 
when it came night, and the wind began 
to moan about the lighthouse, and the 
lamps were lit and all outside was black as 
pitch, and all the sound we heard was the 
swash, swash, swash of the waves, my 
master mixed sonpe grog and called me to sit 
along with him hat looked soctable, but 
ITcan't sav he did He sat glowering over 
his glass for a while, and opening his mouth 
as if to speak, and shutting it again, Then 
said he: “' What's your name?" 

* Ben Dare,’ said I 

“Would you mind 
Brace?"’ 

“Tve no reason to be ashamed of my 
name,’ said TI, wondering what he meant 


calling yourself 


Look here,’ said he, Dama gentleman 
born and bred I never came to carming my 
bread before I'm ashamed of it This is 
what I mean If any strangers come out 
here and ask for William Brace, why, you 
can say you are the man. You claim to be 
lighthouse keeper It's easy I don't sup 
pose much company will call, but 1 choose 
not to see them if they do That's what 1 
hired you for 

“Oh,” said I 


"You see,’ said he, Io got this place 
through ao orich man whe had tntluenes 
Those who gave it to me never saw me Wd 


go off, and TE may, here vou are still.’ 
“Well, it's shamming,”’ said 1 but, after 
all, what does any one care what my name 
is; and what shall Teall you? 
“Call me nothing, call me Captain 


Gentleman oor ne, he wasn't) hazy He 
didn't care how he worked The lamps 
were as bright as jewels There wasn't a 


speck of dirt inthe whole tower But let any 
boat come nigh us, gwayv he went and hid 
himself, and came out with a white, scared 
face and a shaking hand At night he was 
afraid to gouptothe lamps alone, and he'd 
look over his shoulder and turn white as we 
stood tore ther At last he took a new turn, 
He stood staring for awhile. Then he spoke 
to me in ai low voce ‘Brace, do you 
believe in ghosts?” 

“Thadn't considered the question.” 

it Well,’ said he, more softly than before, 
“Jook into that corner,’ and he pomted l 
looked 

“Don't vou see anything?" he asked 

No said 1; Sno, Capope * 


But that wasn't nothing to what happened 

the very next night We slept in two bunks 
nigh each other, and naturally when he woke 
up with a yell Lwoke too. lie was shrieking 
and shaking and wringing: his hand, 
“The woman! the woman!’ be said 
She stood here just mow, all red with 
Didone It dripped down the white ruffles 
It dripped on her hands. Stop her! She 
has gone to call them. Stop her! step her! 

“Where did she go? ’' Lasked He stared 
at me with his wide-open eyes 

‘She couldn't have been here,’ sar be 
“It was a dream’ So we went to sleep 
But T heard of the woman so often after that 
that IT grewoused to her The Cappen, as J 
called him, got to be worse and worse every 
day TI wanted to vo ashore and feted the 
doctor, but he would not hear te it 

At last there came a hot, hot nig 
It was burning bet all da and a dead calm 


ae 


it inn Puanne 


at night About dark the Cappen went to 
sieop, and Pwent and sat where Teonld 
the water and the Tights ashore It wo 
clear that To could) hear the tthe yout 
Spanish ship moored not far awa ryciiye oan 
their foretyn linge And Twa rtoof qquiyet 
and dreamy like, when something: happened 
that waked me might woicle ited tclelen 
Something was standing on the teps bel 
mie something white scoopppetbinnngye | cate 
toward mir 
It was a little leneler ff 1! 
Kiccir al! cabecourt at hheoulder PE cenalednt 
its face DPadlon'tthink Preal v it 
it all But it went post me ftly wil I 
looked, and T knew it somian 
white, ruffled geows ! that bicsed greot 
the room wher ' ! ter | J t 
hard for a moment to. ‘ bout a ont J 
could T started up to go te hin Just tl 
yvorce cried Lighthouse, a 
I answered, “' A ned st ' 
hit 
\ boot lav at the f tof tl fey ined f 
men yuUM ped aut ot 
We want William Pra beeper of th 
lighthorise selon bige spat om ft ! 
overcant 
Imo one that a ! ' 
I He swung a lantern ort read 
‘ Seng hy thy polive ’ ’ ' al Vee 
I've got f f I 
Joon t clistur | fr 
will skeer } 
No i ‘ 
Stand asid M 
I hie t I I 
t! i r ( i 
thie i i t J 
7 ’ 
ie) I 
‘ ti t j 
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The Situation in China 
TH“ ALY TO THRE PRESENT CRISIS 


RADE isthe key to the situation in 
the far Kast, and very critical the 
Sitthation os 

All the greater Powers but Great 
Britain want to possess the whole or a part 
of China They want it, except it be Russia 
for ther trace Russia wants atom part for 
pride of greatness Whenever any one of 
the three, Russia, Germany or Pranece, get 
Possession oor control of mew territory, the 
first thing come ms toe! 
Commerce 


meee ats ports to foreign 
French commerce is free mn 
French Africa, German in German Africa 
but the commerce of other mations ms oex 
cluded by high) duties This fosters then 
own manufactures and them own shippung 
at the expense of all) others But) Great 
Britain does no such thing When she takes 
possession of India, she opens every port 
equally to all mations Canada or South 
Africa or Australia, as soon as they have 
parliaments of them own, put thei tariffs 
on British as freely as oon Prench imports 
Great) Britain belreves in) free commerce 
asks ne favors, but trusts solely to the enter 
prise of her people te create and preserve 
markets She has sueceeded better than 
any oother mation She dna three fourth 
of the commerce with the far bast. amd ste 
wishes te keep at 

Ino order to preserve an equal right with 
ether Powers in Chinese markets — and 
China, with her immense population 1s 
‘ xpected ter bre thre greatmarket of the world 
for buropean manufactures Great) Britain 
has her treaties with Chona granting her 
privileges equal to those of the most favored 


nation Those treaties would lapse if pres 
tions of China should be ablrenated to other 
Powers Phey would net property lapse 


under terms of a lease, such as that by which 
Germany has taken the magnificent port of 
Kiao chau: and) Germany under  beonglish 
pressure vie lls the promot (sreat Britain bias 
now declared that her trade am Chita stall 
net thus be excluded Csreat) Britain live 
on her trade, and she cam protect it She 
has publicly declared, with the direct: threat 
of war, that she will not: allow Russia te 
Close any Chinese prorts What she asks for 
Is Thome open treaty prorts where ll cam 
mrerce Shall be equally free to cuter ulspect 
only to the equal tant which China puts on 
all commerce Shit offers a yreat ane 
needed loan te Clima, bution this comeditien 
among others, that three ew open ports 
shall be created, one of them Tattenwan 
Which is im Northern China, whieh Russi 
Propeses to secure fer herself To this 
Russia strenuously olypects, because she 
withes to be able. before long, te control its 
commerce for herself (sreat) Britain bias 
the fleet. she has Japan behind ber. she his 
behind her the moral support of the Cnited 
Stite AT] these Powers wish) free com 
meree with China, and Great) Britain and 
Japan have a fleet mn the Chinese waters | 

enough to allow them to do what they please 
It looks Tike a show of force The buropean 
Powers have tmagined that) Gareat) Britain 
was such oa dover of peace that she would 


submit to anything tut the British Gsovern 
ment has spoken. and belinda it as the tetid 
sentiment of the bkinpire, and wath it 
Japan, andit seems probable Ra aval | 
attic Germany and Pranmce, must ! 
° 
| | t! ryubont | rt et ! 
Brotaau tied Pospean th it raheelove 
port t Japon can won quypy 
‘ in tl fielel, onuaiel yoerionr t myths 
t t i ! iyoqe! | mi tias tot f 
! teder th t ' fog w 
cont ! | J V+ ! i ! t 
\ it (} i | brniy ' \\V hia 
' t} pyaederpannet licnaled 1 poate ‘ 
! i | bias en ad her na -_ 
Coohipnet t 
t y {ober Hy f ‘ ( 
! Ii it} 1 ra | : 3 
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1 Night at the Opera i 
Al iVIZUL £2 $ 
5 $ 
THE STORY OF A COLLEGE ESCAPADE z 
, P 
By 4 C ofe Cornforad 3 
. ‘ 
Le AL KING, of the opera sand Majer Now ud Tony, as he get inte bed 
{ Pret hiuanne did Dever tell vou how fl know anything of my misguided parent 
Ly J heared Gor for the first time he will shortly be om on this scene, but I 
. I was at Add rryber a} » think Lean work him’ 
onan 4 wnidhare of my time) when Grisi I suppose we had been in bed half an 
Gent to town. and my great cham there hour, when we heard the sound of horse 
. ne Anthony Hambledon. the present hoofs coming rapidly down the read ata 
—— ‘ I think he must have been the heavy trot. the bell clanged loudly, there 
akest man ever nstructed. and the ugh was a noise of arrival, and presently a tramp 
t N prale mbre face be had. red hair, of heavy steps along our corrider Phe door 
ht te call ih amd when he was opened, and in came the governor himself 
hat seldom. vou would bearing a lighted candle, and followed ty 
ipable ef mirth and = Sir Jobo Hambledon 
lanchely but the I need not say we both feremed the pre 
' peak there would be a foundest slumber, as the governor thashed 
ice of laughter the light an our fice 
passion for music, and when 1 told your sea, Sin Pel he Stel, arnita 
{ Grisis wonderful success bly Here is vour son safe in bed and 
thing would serve. but) he sound asleep You must ha heen deceived 
te hear her. and J with him by some chance resemblan 
| ' ‘ da doy on those days ah, they Chance resemblance! retorted the Bar 
ts od the Mayor, with an accent onet passtonatels ‘Look at bom, and then 
f reuret so we lad a careful plan, and tell me af there could be another boy io the 
night bad a chaise and parr waiting for compass of the three kingdoms with ai face 
tt ' road barly hours were the on him like that Wake up ! i 
. mihe. and as soon as the lights hook his son by the shoulder 
head we were out of the win Pony woke with a really admirable start 
rthe w He sat upright and rubbed bis eves, blinking 
a fine cbt nivht. with a broad tupidly at the « middle: affected suddenly te 
1! road rang under the gallop recognize his father, and bis face changed 
} { We putoup at the sign of the to an expression of the wildest alarm 
‘ eto the Opera House ‘Rather!’ be cried, ‘father!’ breaking 
inte a passion of tear “My mother!’ he 
e sobbed. LT know she must be dying, or why 
Vi} the way up Tony had been like a bey why hould you be here? Tell me—tell 
| od ohe shouted and sang, driving, = me she’s not dead! Oh, tell me, she's 
toa hard gallop the whole time but the not dead!’ and his voree rose to a shrick 
ment the musie began he fell umder its “What followed FT don't exactly know, 
pelt thes is quiet as a dead man because Twas taken with a spasm of laugh 
\\ t curtain fell he woke asaf from ter and had to retire under the bedclothes 
» trance ind began te look about him trembling with the fear of discovery I 
| there. Jack!’ he whispered there's could hear nothing but a muttled sound of 
my venerated father vonder in a box. and, voices, and the door closing behind our visi 
Hats more. he just spotted his darling tors. We were saved.” Prom Jerome K 
no oat there TL be trouble mow, sure.’ Jerome's Weekly To Day 
sure enough, Twas presently aware of 
booed red faced old Sir John Plambledon, eee 
fi xuniy Neither with an angry stare ‘ = 
\nthony he cried in his great voice, so Success of Small Inventions 
that  Dnalf thre theatre turned to look, ‘ 
\nthons what the deuce may vou be doing O BETTER examples of the impor 
fron t tance of small things can be found 
bon who had been absently biting his than among the records at the 
na looked up blankly “T beg your United States Patent Otfee, an 
pardon. he said  muldiy, “my name as John Washington, savs a writer in the New York 
ethur Not Anthonys nothing like it Sun There are to be seen certain small 
mistake r some mistake!’ objects which, by a ducky turn of affairs, or, 
rial r Jolma was taken aback for ao perhaps, by the ingenuity of the inventors, 
4 face purphing above his white have become known throughout the United 
the veins am has forehead swelling States, and even throughout the world, and 
‘) od with a stramed calmness have been the means of filing the pockets of 
You are net omy son Anthony both the inventors and their representatives 
rT tveou Not mysont And In fact, it would seem as if inventors of small 
take, as) there? On omy objects have been far better paid than skilled 
oure right!’ and de mechanics and engineers whe have pent 
months and vears im perfecting claborate 
\ bewildered face to mi mechanisms.  Certamnty, in proportion te the 
! remarked in ao loud = amount of work done, the lot of the inventer 
“ 3 } ul Sad, isn’t at? of small obyeets is more to be desired than 
! tothe fuming Baronet,  thatof the man who spends the best part of 
think you are pet his life over an elaborate machine the merit 
md | ‘ pevery credit) for of which are tardily recognized, not, perhaps 
fact remain vou are quite seri until the inventor, through worry and. sick 
It +o owise Som that ness, iS in ne condition te enjoy the fruits of 
fatl ! ts adrunk father his) toil It would seem, also, as aif the 
\ ei Own son Attendants, inventors of small objects which have paid 
thoman at once! have not, as a rule, been inventors by pre 
fession Phev have been for the most part 
aa 
persons who by sheer luck have stumbled 
temper and broke into upon an idea which somebody clse has recog 
rang for che rising of mized as a good one Without the suggestion 
f shouts. mingled wath oof this somebody else who ow usually tl 
from opit-and gallery, one who profits, the great idea, though bern 
end of itwas the old would rarely grow to maturity 
te his bon avain 
Mt the act T could see Sir John 7 
} vatchful eve on his out A story current at the Patent Office is told 
but at the end there was a oof an old farmer up in Maine Phe children 
f vreat enthusiasm, the whole audi of the old) fellow. Tike many other children 
t feet with cheers Pony before and simee, had a wav of kicking the 
we Whipped out of the toes out oof therm shoes Phe farmer was of 
moingenious turnoff mind, and he cut out a 
\\ load every epvoostier ain the ion couple of copper strips for cach pair of shoes 
! ih awake and sturrog for dear Ife which were fastened over the toes and 
tw ! te ! \ wed netther lan between the sole and the upper Phe plan 
halfi.crowt proved so successtul that the farmer found 
tial ad Ton is we shaved the that, where he had been buying three pairs 
hd vou ever see me drive? of shoes one pair would suttice Phere hap 
\ ne te meow Shout, man pened along about this time aman from tl 
heow Ptill were clear of the streets citv with aneve to business Ihe por vled 
\ ! \ on the old man te have tl Idea pritented 
| ! od thor ears back, and the This was done. and between tifty t sand 
1} ndedoon the roadway and one hundred thousand dollars was mad 
kcitemmont rose ano ome, like a outiofiat How much of this the old man vot 
1 | sereamed and iS not known, but presi that t! 
i! Windows were promoter got the larger part The re rat 
t t ery vehi the Patent Office shows only tl lrawing of 
t pranve it ! the invention as patented on January I 
i forcnt by Gheorge AO Mitel ] ft Turner, Mans 
Another 
1] \ 
H 
Ls ‘ 
\ tIw por \ 


until now very few’ shoes with buttons are 
manufactured without the Heaton appliance. 
By acomparatively simple arrangement the 


Shipping tags in use all over the country 
to dav were made a possibility. The chief 
trouble with a paper tag was the almost 
unavoidable tearing out of the tying hole 


before the package arrived at its destination 
A catafoord reinforcement, round in shape, 


on each side of the tying hole, was all that 
was necessary to make the shipping tag a 
success, This was the invention of Mr. 


Dennison, of Philadelphia, who has made a 
fortune out of a lucky five minutes of 
thought applied in the right cirection 


° 


The chief examiner of the division of toys 
many where fortunes have 
been made on puzzles and similar objects 
The pigsin clover puzzle had a curious 
history. The inventor, Crandall, put it on 
the market before the patent had been 
vranted, or, in fact, even applied for. Other 
people, recognizing the value of the invention 
from a financial point of view, formed com 
and began manufacturing the puzzles 

greater than Crandall's 
company could turn them out. Crandall, of 
contested for his rights and prayed 
for an injunetion The claim was put inte 
interference, a long pro ess at d one 
patience of the depart 


cites stances 


panties 
nm oeven quantities 


Course 


which ts 


which tries both the 


ment and that of the attorneys The unfor 
tunate part of it for Crandall was that the 
craze for the puzzle was over before the inter 
ference was settled This is the same 


Crandall who invented the famous children’s 
building blocks, with dovetailed edges 

The return ball ball fastened to 
thin strip of rubber, with a wo wien ring at 
the other end, which was patented some 


where in the sixties, had a rush of popularity 


a wooden 


which netted its inventor sixty thousand 
dollars, and it is sold widely today The 
patent has now expired The flving top, a 


round tin affair with wings, wound with a 
string and shot up inthe air, made a fortune 
for its inventor. Several vears ago a puzzle 
appeared which attracted considerable atten 


tion. It consisted of two double painter's 
hooks, which, when fastened together in a 
certain way, could not be taken apart except 
by one who had seen it done It is said that 
this invention came about) by the merest 
chance A painter was) standing on his 


ladder scaffold across the 
He had occasion to use 


front of a house. 
a pair of the hooks, 
and, picking them up hurriedly, entangled 
them insuch a manner that it was several 
hours before he could get them apart. He 
forthwith had drawings made and filed an 
application for a patent, which was granted. 
No figures are known at the Patent Office, 
but itis supposed that he made a large sum 
of money, for the puzzle was sold for twenty- 
five cents in all parts of the East and it cost 
much less than a cent to manufacture 


@ 


has been the means of 
a number of inventions, both 
and small, was that of Goodyear, the 

vulcanizer It was not until the 
(goodyear discovery of the vulcanization of 
rubber, in ms44, that rubber could be used 
exceptima very primitive fashion. Then it 
vas found that, by the use of sulphur ata 
cortain temperature, rubber could be 
moulded, shaped and worked into any form 
Immediately after this discovery, the appli 
eation clerk at the Patent Office having 
charge of such matters was besieged by hun 
dreds and hundreds of applications for inven 


A discovery which 
bringing forth 
“reat 
rubber 


tions with the Goodyear discovery as a basis 
Pheyv related chiefly to matters of 
which it was desired to work rubber After 
that time the rubber blanket, the rubber 
evershoe, the rubber band followed one after 
the other in rapid) succession, and since that 
time there has not 


form im 


been a month that some 


tents have not been granted for different 


forms of rubber 
Now, applications are coming in at the 
Of four or five a 


rate 
Involving many 
ions of the pneumatic tubing or cush 


month, 
applicat 
OMiNe porinecipele There are 
blankets. pneumatic 


now pneumatic 
pillows of all) descrip 


tions. pneumatic soled shoes for running and 
jumping. and pneumatic carfender guards; 
and one ingenious thinker in South Dakota 


whe appreciates the toil of the world sj hard 


working editors, has patented a pncoumatic 


seat for an editor's chair which has manv 
pornts of greatly appreciated comfort 
° 
A recent invention which has come into 


prominence within the last two or three vears 


Is the tincapon the top of beer bottles. ‘Phis 
ipplrance is steadily taking the place of the 
rubber cork with the iron thumb lever It is 
found that the sulphur in the rubber cork is 
acted upon by the beer, with the result of 
using the rubber to deteriorate and spol 
the beet An ooffer) from some whisky 
makers ittracting tI ittention of 
nvent It is a reward of from twenty-five 
. ftv tl lollars for an 
' beott] pre nt their 
! \ 1 reat 
T ‘ ; , 
mee hair w ! 
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unsatisfactory. The chief difficult, 


be to make the invention practical ay t che = 
enough for commercial use. Th. , rok nd 
has been solved by a number of ven = 
but at too great an expense, for it ha. « ; eee 
up to the present impossible to get the Fae 
below two dollars a bottle Comp) ted a 
appliance must not cost more than three pan 


a bottle. 


Several years ago a patent was or, ted f " 
a A ‘ 


an addition to tin cans which made ty Open 
ing of them a very easy matter and «i awas 
with the old-fashioned iron can opener. Th 

1 i 


can had a small rim just below the | », bene 
by machinery at an angle just. atoye the 
breaking point. By a blow on the + » of the 
can around the rim) the top would be broken 
off with a smooth edge. This did not 
the inventor one cent a thousand above the 
regular price of the cans. Armour. the 
Chicago meat man, as soon as he heard of the 
invention, ordered ten million cans to pack 
meat in, to fill an order for the G rman 
army. The inventor of this can made a for 
tune in the first six months. His cans are 
now used all over the United States for 
oysters and fruits. The measure of scientifi 
and industrial progress can be best tested. by 
the analytic student, by the growth of the 
utilization of waste. Competition in every 
line cuts down profits so relentlessly that the 
utilization of the waste becomes a 


cost 


most 
potent factor in success, and inthis ling have 
been some of the most valuable of the minor 


inventions that we find on the office records 
e 


The ordinary wood screw, patented August 
20, 1846, by T. J. Sloan, is recorded 
the simplest inventions that have made the 
most) money Then screws were cut by 
machinery, some of which is still used by the 
American Screw Company, of Providence 
Rhode Island. The man who invented the 
brass spring fingers one sees on lamps for 
holding the chimney in place got for a long 
period a royalty of fifty thousand dollars a 
vear. William A. Thrall, a former official 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
patented, June 1, 1886, a thousand mile 
ticket which possessed so many advantages 
that it has been adopted by many Western 
roads. Several years ago Mr. Thrall 
resigned his place, and is now living on a 
rovalty of twenty thousand dollars a vear 
Among musical instruments for general use 
the autoharp has, perhaps, made the most 
money. The first one was patented in 1582 
Now they are sold very reasonably, and 
manufacturers report immense sales every 
month. The organette, with perforated paper 
sheets, is another of the money-making musi 
cal instruments. Another profitable inven 
tion,is the hook used with laces on shoes and 
gloves, while a simple patented hook and 
eye has made a fortune for its discoverer. 
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Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury 
as mercury will surely destroy th: 
smell and completely derange th: M s 
‘em when entering it through th: s 
surfaces. Such articles should neve! 
except on prescriptions from repul 
sicians, as the dagnage they will do 
tothe good you can possibly derive! . 
Hall's Catarrh Qure, manufactur 
Chenev & Co., Toledo, @).. contatl 2 
curv, and is taken internally, act! ; 
upon the blood and mucous surta 
svstem. In buving Hall's Catar 
sute vou get the genuine It ts 
ternally, and made in Toledo, © 
Chenev & Co Testimonials tree 
88> Sold by Drugzgists, price 75 
I have t ing Jayne's I 


een using \ 
past THIRTY YEARS, ai 
verv best and satest rem 
ef of all pulmonary tra 
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